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Section of Firestone 


Gum-Dipping Units 











“IT Would Like to 





Have You See How 


We Gum-Dip Our Cords” 


I wonder how many car owners actually 
know that the greatest enemy to tire life is 
heat, created by internal friction, which not 
only weakens the fabric, but softens the 
rubber and causes blowouts and tire failures. 

The earlier type of tire—the fabric—was 
of a tightly-woven construction that was ex- 
tremely difficult to insulate with rubber. 
The cord tire—a later development—per- 
mitted much greater insulation of the cords 
because of its more open construction. This 
materially reduced friction and internal heat 
and doubled the tire mileage. 

Firestone chemists and engineers felt that 
if they could find a way to insulate and 
impregnate every fiber of every cord with 





Firesto 


rubber, they could further increase tire life 
and such a method was found which we 
have called “‘Gum-Dipping.” 

I wish every car owner could see how we 
carry out this extra process in our special 
Gum-Dipping plants, and see the Gum- 
Dipped cords before they are sent to the 
tire factories for the usual process of cal- 
endering. You would then understand why 
Gum-Dipped Cords are the choice of the 
largest users of tires. 

Firestone dealers— familiar with Gum- 
Dipping and its advantages—will gladly ex- 
plain to you how thousands of extra miles 
are built into Firestone tires by our exclu- 


sive method. KER 


President 
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AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER 
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‘Low-cost Transportation 










To all who seek modern low-cost transportation in a six- 
cylinder car, we offer the Star Six as an example of pro- 
gress in the design and construction of fine automobiles. 

Employing all the well-known superior features of 
the Star chassis plus an L-head type, six' cylinder motor >, 
of 40 brake horsepower and Hayes-Hunt bodies of 
strictly modern design, construction and equipment, 
the Star Six deserves the careful consideration of the 
motoring public. 


DURANT MOTORS, Inc., 250 W. 57th St., New York 


General Sales Department, 1819 Broadway, New York 
Dealers and Service Stations throughout United States and Canada 











PRICES STAR SIX STAR FOUR STAR FOUR 
ee Coupster $745 Commercial Chassis $425 Coupster $610 
oe Sy See Coupe $820 Touring 525 Coach $695 

Mich. Coach $880 Roadster 525 Sedan $775 


More Power and Superior Quality 
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Be Sure to Get Every Issue 
of Forbes Magazine! 


SUBSCRIBE 
Now! 


These are the things Forbes Magazine 
gives you each issue—published twice 
a month, on the first and the fifteenth 
of each month: 





—time-saving business infor- 
_mation 


—a review, briefly, of all 
salient business develop- 
ments 


—articles showing how 
others have succeeded 


—methods and policies of big 
business men and _ busi- 
nesses 


—investment guidance 
—inspiration 
—B. C. Forbes, Editor 


The subscription rate is 
$5 per year—$9 for two years— 


FILL IN—TEAR OFF—MAIL 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $5 (add 50c extra for Canadian Postage; $1.00 
Postage) 


extra for Foreign ec). Send me Forbes Magazine for one 
year—twice a month—24 issues. 
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Chevrolet's 
Greatest Year 


million 
cars in 1925 


Never before has any manufacturer of gear- 
shift automobiles even approached Chev- 
rolet’s total production this year of over a 
half-million cars. Chevrolet is the world’s 
largest builder of cars with modern 3-speed 
transmissions—a position won and being 
held by providing quality at low cost. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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QUALITY AT LOW COST 
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A Triple Saving 


Wisconsin-motored trucks, in a mixed fleet, 
invariably show a saving in three important 
cost items: 
—more miles per gallon of gas 
—more miles between overhauls 
—less time-cost per overhaul. 
Wisconsin’s “more power per cubic inch”, 
due to refined, overhead-valve design, 
brings the fuel economy. 
Wisconsin’s precision standards mean fewer 


trips to the shop. 


' 144. Wisconsjn’s simplicity and easy accessibility 
r dieu the ier time. 


'.. You who®are concerned with the cost-sheets 


* 


Business Basis”. Write for it. 


Wisconsin Motor Mfg. Co., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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of haulage equipment will find real meat in 
the Wisconsin story, “Buying Power on a 





Wisconsin motors 
are built in a com- 
plete line of Sixes 
and Fours with 
power range from 
20 to 105 H.P. 


MORE 
POWER 
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He Knew What 
He Wanted _ 


NLIKE most Ameri- 
| can youths, this 

farm-boy knew what 
he wanted. He wanted, 
first, to become a mechan- 
ic. He became a mechanic, 
so skilled a mechanic and 
so skilled in business that 
he rose to be a president. 

Again he knew what he 
wanted. He wanted to es- 
tablish an enterprise of his 
own. He knew exactly 
what kind of product he 
wanted to produce and he 
knew exactly the kind of 
men he wanted to draw 
around him. 

In nine years he sold 
$418,761,674 worth of his 
product. 

The profits reached $56,- 
769,233. 

That, in brief, is the rec- 
ord of. Charles W. Nash, 
motor manufacturer. 

Read it—as told by B. C. 
Forbes in Forses for Janu- | 
ary 1. 


How Long Will 
Motor “Boom” Last? 


Forses asked Walter C. 
Boynton, who has grown 
up with the motor industry 
and is now Detroit Editor 
of “Automotive Daily 
News,” how long the mo- 
tor “boom” is going to 
last. 

“This is a question that 
has been asked with in- 
creasing frequency since 
the industry began to show 
signs of apparently going 
onward and upward, for- 
ever,” he says. 

“With only minor and 
scattered instances of re- 
cession, the entire trend of 
automobile activity, has 
been a constant program 
of increasing production to 
meet dealers’ demands, and 
then increasing dealers’ de- 
mands to absorb _ produc- 
tion. 

“Common sense indicates 
that the golden shower 
cannot endure forever. 
There must come a time 
when there will be enough 
automobiles for every- 
body. And then, what? 
Let us see—.” Read it in 
Forses for January 1. 
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Business Results for 1925 
Are Here Analyzed 


dearer it will mean that busi- 

ness is improving, but it will 
tend to curb wild speculation for 
the rise in stocks. 


Business, labor, agriculture, 
transportation, finance and the se- 
curity markets all are ending a 
reasonably satisfactory year. 


| money becomes somewhat 


Indeed, American workers never 
enjoyed ‘equal employment or 
equal real wages in any peace-time 
year. The stock market also has 
enjoyed unprecedented prosperity. 
The railroads have done better 
than at any time since the war or 
in any year immediately preceding 
the war. 


The close of 1925 finds the 
American people, as a whole, enjoy- 
ing unequalled purchasing power. 
For the most part, they are using 
this purchasing power sanely; al- 
though there is much criticism of 
the great expansion in installment 
buying of all kinds of merchan- 
dise, the fact remains that there 
have been notable gains in savings 
bank deposits, in building and loan 
society resources, in life insurance 
and in home-owning. Moreover, 
there has been a further increase 
in the number of small investors 
and another very notable increase 
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By B. C. Forbes 


in the number of employee stock- 


holders. 


The rank and file of the people, 
therefore, have made progress dur- 
ing 1925 in acquiring capital and 
prosperity. 

Our industrial enterprises have 
strengthened their financial re- 
resources both by the issuance of 
new securities and by, in most in- 
stances, fairly substantial addi- 
tions to profits and surplus. 

Our railroads have advanced 
notably in physical condition, in 
efficiency and in financial strength. 

Public utilities, as a class, have 
enjoyed a banner year. Very large 
amounts of capital have been raised 
by security issues, the volume of 
business done has greatly ex- 
panded, profits apparently have 
been the best ever reaped. Mer- 
gers actual and proposed have been 
the order of the day and gratify- 
ing results have been achieved in 
the way of bringing about more 
enlightened and friendly relations 
with the public. 

Building has enjoyed another 
boom year with beneficial ramifica- 
tions reaching innumerable indus- 
tries as well as labor. 

Conditions have not been uni- 
form, of course, throughout all in- 
dustries. After a mid-year lull, the 
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Money rates for 1925 to date, compared with rates for 1924. 


iron and steel industry is moving 
forward confidently. The laggard 
textile industry recently showed 
signs of life but is not ending the 
year particularly inspiringly. The 
shoe industry, another laggard, 
shows somewhat more encourag- 
ing recovery. Unprofitable prices 
have afflicted the sugar industry. 
The oil industry has suffered and 
is still suffering from over-produc- 
tion, notwithstanding the expan- 
sion in consumption by motor vehi- 
cles, by ships and by oil-burning 
installations in homes. The lum- 
ber industry has also experienced 
the evils of overproduction al- 
though latterly conditions have 
shown improvement. 

The motor industry has had a 
year comparable with the star 
year of 1923. It remains to be 
seen, however, whether the unpre- 
cedented by heavy Fall buying, 
stimulated by new models, lower 
prices and aggressive advertising, 
will have an effect upon the cus- 
tomary Spring demand. The rub- 
ber industry has been emerging 
from its rather long period of poor 
returns, but it is to be hoped that 
raw material prices will not con- 
tinue to soar, less the buying of 
automobiles be affected. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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The ZONE of 
KELVINATION 





the pioneer system 


Kelvinator, 
takes 


of electric refrigeration, 
ordina: electric current and 
causes it to chill the refrigerator. 
Tt operates automatically, re- 
quires no attention, and elimi- 
nates the use of ice. 





The Zone of Keivination is a 
zone of temperature that lies 
below which Kelvinator 
maintains all the time. This is 
much colder and more constant 
than the temperature ice main- 
tains. It is a zone of dry, 
frosty cold much superior to any 
‘refrigeration you have ever 
known. 




























FITS ANY 
REFRIGERATOR 


Keteioster —_ anes. in 
y good rigerator. t re- 
quires but a short time to make 
e installation and the neces- 
sary electric connection, and 
from that time on you simply 
forget it. Your refrigerator ac- 
tually keeps itself cold. 





THE KELVIN-ET 
$250 f. o. b. Detroit 


The Kelvin-et is a compact re- 
ingoting unit for small homes 

soartmeanta, priced at $250 
f. o. b. Detroit. It is Kelvinator 
and refrigerator, all in one. It 
is delivered to your home like 
an ry refrigerator, and re- 
— only an electric connec- 


KELVINATOR 
ICE CREAM CABINETS 


are made in sizes for every re- 
tail business. The Kelvinator 
air-cooled principle makes in- 
stallation simple and economical. 


The 
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The Perfect Gift 






—for the woman who loves her home 


This year thousands of men 
who want to be generous with- 
out being extravagant will give 
Kelvinator—the unusual gift. 
Thousands will find in Kelvin- 
ator the idéal gift that carries 
with it happiness and Christ- 
mas Spirit, yet the promise of a 
life-time of convenience and 
usefulness as well. 


Kelvinator is not a work-a- 
day gift. It is a source of pride 
and happiness to the woman 
who loves fine things in her 


home. Yet it is the greatest 
saver of time and steps the 
home can have. 


Make this Christmas different 
from every Christmas that has 
gone before. Give to your wife 
the convenience of electric re- 
frigeration—the perfect pres- 
ervation of foods—the freez- 
ing of dainty desserts without 
labor—freedom from the an- 
noyance of daily ice delivery. 
Give her Kelvinator, the un- 
usual gift. 


See your local dealer early and make sure that he has the proper 


model for your refrigerator. 


We will gladly send you literature. 


KELVINATOR CorPorATION, 2035 West Fort Street, Detroit, MICHIGAN 


Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd., 


Vi 


Domestic 


Electric 


511 West Pitt Street, Windsor (171) 


nator 


Refrigeration 
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Keeping Out of the “Red Ink” 
for 61 Years Out of 62 


Remarkable Success of Belding Brothers—Founded by Two Boys Who, 
with Packs on Their Backs, Began Peddling Silk from Farm to 
Farm with $3.15 Capital—Based on Age-Old Principles 


ECAUSE a little worn-out 
B farm in New England failed 

to yield proper returns for 
the work put into it by four live, 
enterprising boys, there came in- 
to being the nucleus of a great silk 
company which now does over 40 
per cent. of the silk thread business 
in this country. 

About 60 per cent. of its pro- 
duction is still confined to the silk 
thread which gave it its start, but 
the business grew with such amaz- 
ing steadiness that silk fabrics were 
soon added to the list. 

Belding Bros. & Co. now own 
eight mills in Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Michigan and California. 
Sixty-two years ago the company 
was formed with a capitalization 
of $1,000. To-day its assets are 
rated at over $14,000,000. 

Go back to an evening in the 
early Spring of 1857, when two 
boys still in their teens held an 
earnest conversation in the lee of 
an old wagon shed in the little 
town of Patterson’s Mills, Michi- 
gan. 

“We've got to strike out for our- 
selves, Al,” said the older boy. 
“There’s no chance of getting any- 





F. N. BELDING 
Vice-President, Belding Bros. & Co. 


By O. D. Foster 


where by sticking around up here 
on the farm.” 

“But where’ll we get the cash?” 
objected the younger. 

Hiram Belding was always re- 
sourceful. “Shaw owes me $3.15,” 
he answered, as if it were a million. 
“I’m going over to collect it to- 
morrow morning.” 

With this capital the boys set 
to work. The story of how they 
succeeded is one of the romances 
of the textile world. 

But to go back a bit. When Hi- 
ram Belding, Sr., gave up the 





A. N. BELDING 
Secretary, Belding Bros. & Co. 


struggle of working the worn-out 
farm in Ashfield, Massachusetts, 
and struck out for Michigan, he 
had faith that the virgin soil in 
that part of the country would 
yield better returns. But his two 
oldest boys had had enough of the 
drudgery of farm life and they 
elected to stay behind and try their 
luck in business. David W. se- 
cured a position with a Boston silk 
house and Milo M. sold jewelry 
around the country for a man in 
Pittsfield. The two younger boys, 
Hiram H. and Alvah N., still in 
their teens, went West with the 








M. M. BELDING 
President, Belding Bros. & Co. 


family. When the new farm failed 
to show sufficient returns to pro- 
vide for the family the boys hired 
out to the neighbors, but work was 
scarce and money even more so. 
With the coming of Spring the 
boys decided that something must 
be done. 

Having decided to strike out for 
themselves the boys on the farm 
wrote a long letter to their brother 
in Boston. “Get us some silk,” 
they urged, “and we will sell it 
around here to the farmers’ wives. 
This country is nothing but sand 
and scrub oak and there won’t be 
any need for stores up here for a 
thousand years. In the meanwhile 
we ought to-be able to sell some 
stuff by peddling it around.” No 
money was enclosed in the letter, 
for the young merchants needed 
their $3.15 to make change. 

The humor of the situation struck 
David W. from the minute he 
opened the letter, but he took it 
straight to his employer. Within 
a few days a big bundle arrived 
at the nearest railroad station and 
the two boys found themselves 
with a bill of $145.60. To them 
it looked like the national debt, 
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but they divided the responsibility 
soberly, each assuming an indebt- 
edness of $72.80. By sunup they 
had laid out their course of action. 

“We'll get father to drive us out 
into the country,” said Hiram, 
“and then we'll strike out in dif- 
ferent directions. Every Saturday 
night we'll come back home and 
talk things over.” 

Next morning their father drove 
them out about five miles and 
dropped them. Before they parted 
they had agreed to meet at a near- 
by town that night. About six, 
two tired and footsore boys limped 
into the little village of Saranac. 
They compared notes on the porch 
of the little one-story hotel. 

“I guess there’s no money in 
Michigan,” said Alvah N. with dis- 
gust. 

“But there’s plenty of eggs and 
home-made sausage,” said Hiram 
optimistically, “if we only had 
- some way of carrying them around. 
We could sell them in the towns.” 

“Well, we haven't,” said Alvah 


shortly. “My pack is heavy 
enough as it is.” 
“We've got to sleep some- 


where,” Hiram announced, with 
practical wisdom. “Let’s see what 
we can do here at the hotel.” 


Genesis of the Company 


In those days it was easier to 
trade than to get cash, and-the wife 
of the hotel proprietor was glad 
enough to let them have an extra 
bed in exchange for some silk. 

The second day business was a 
little better. That night when 
they met at Ionia, Michigan, Hiram 
passed on the glad news that he 
had been able to sell quite a bill 
of goods to one of the village 
stores. This opened up a new 
phase to the situation, for the 
younger boy had been plodding 
around in the farming district and 
his sales had been few and scat- 
tered. 

“We’ve got to come to some 
kind of an agreement,” he an- 









EDWARD C. YOUNG 
Vice-President, Belding Bros. & Co. 


nounced. “The store trade is the 
big end, and if you are going to 
handle it while I run around the 
country peddling out silk in small 
lots we ought to split even.” Hi- 
ram promptly agreed that he was 
right, and the firm of Belding 
Brothers was formed forthwith. 
By the time they had been out 
for a few weeks they had worked 
up such a business they had to en- 
gage two young lads to help them. 
Hiram took one and Alvah the 
other and they trained them in 
their way of selling. Wherever 
possible they met once a week and 
compared notes. Sales increased 
and they soon decided that it would 
be well worth while to cover a 
larger territory. With the arrival 
of Winter each bought a horse and 
wagon. They began to sell more 
extensively to the country stores, 
and decided to cut down the variety 
of goods they had been handling 
and confine themselves more close- 
ly to silk, both the skeins of sew- 
ing silk (at that time thread silk 
came in skeins) and the fabric. 
This was done largely because they 
could obtain greater credit for this 


The Ashfield (left) and the Belrockton, homes for 
unmarried women who work in the Belding mills, 
Belding, Michigan. 
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line through their brother in the 
East. 

This move was so successful that 
again the home territory became 
too restricted and they decided to 
branch out still further. The states 
of Indiana, Wisconsin, and Illinois 
offered a logical field, and the Beld- 
ing brothers finally laid out a trip 
through this territory which lasted 
for eight months. It looked like 
a big undertaking when they first 
started out, for they had mighty 
little capital to pay traveling ex- 
penses. But the important part of 
it all was that the trip paid. When 
they got home money was jingling 
in their pockets. They compared 
notes and decided to make another 
move. 

Until this time they had been 
having goods shipped to various 
points where they expected to stop 
or else directly to the retailer. This 
did not always prove satisfactory ; 
so they decided to establish a cen- 
tral distributing point. Chicago 
seemed the logical center, and with 
much inward trepidation over their 
rash extravagance, they rented 
part of a store at 54 Lake St., in 
the fall of 1863, and the older 
brother, Milo M., came on from 
the East to take charge, while Hi- 
ram and Alvah stayed out on the 
road and looked after the sales. 
It was at this time that the firm 
became Belding Brothers & Co. 


Start to Branch Out 


This new venture gave sucn a 
spurt to business that a year later 
another distributing point was 
opened in Cincinnati, and David 
W. decided to sever his connec- 
tions in the East and take charge. 

For some time they had been 
dealing with a small manufacturer 
in Rockville, Conn., by the name 
of E. K. Rose, who had a mill 
which employed about twenty-five 
people. On the first of January, 
1864, having felt the need of a de- 
pendable source of supply, they 
took Rose into partnership, and the 
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following year they erected a large 
new mill with an output sufficient 
to meet their selling requirements. 
That same year they opened a New 
York branch, and Milo Belding 
took charge, leaving Hiram in the 
Chicago office. 

The partnership with Rose, who 
was a poor manager, proved to be 
very unfortunate. He speculated 
heavily and soon had the firm in 
serious financial difficulties. Plain- 
iy their own shrewd and careful 
management had not extended to 
the handling of the Rockville mill. 
When the smoke had cleared away 
it was found that they owed about 
$235,000. It was a long jump from 
their original $3.15 and for a short 
time it staggered them. They 
could have gone through bank- 
ruptcy and liquidated, but they 
were not that kind of boys. Milo 
M. was older than the two others 
and a clever financier, even at his 
age. 

“Look here, boys,” he said. 
“We've given our names to this 
business and the name ‘Belding’ 
has always been worth what it 
stood for. Our part of this indebt- 
edness amounts to $126,000. Let’s 
give a three months’ note for it, 
take all the products of the mill 
that Rose can turn out under 
pressure—and make good.” 


Business Built on Confidence 


_For three months they worked 
like mad men. With Milo M. 
handling the financial end, the 
other boys went out on the road 
again. They cut their expenses to 
the bone. They worked day and 
night. They hurried from place 


to place to close personally their 
most difficult contracts, and they 
made friends wherever they went. 
The sterling traits they had in- 
herited from a New England father 
won confidence for them every- 


Belding Bros. & Co.’s Mill Number 2, at Belding, Michigan 


where. Merchants bought from 
them because they could depend 
to the absolute limit on everything 
they said. But another blow was 
in store for them, for by the time 
they had paid their obligations 
Rose had failed. 

Without a mill they would again 
have to shop around for their mer- 
chandise. It was anythng but sat- 
isfactory, because they could not 
always depend on the quality of 
the goods. They had built up their 
business on confidence and it was 
the only basis on which they cared 
to trade. This difficult situation 
was finally solved by renting one 
floor of the Leeds mill, in Rock- 
ville, where they began to manu- 
facture in a small way for them- 
selves. 


Purchase Large Factory 


By this time the boys had found 
that they possessed within the 
group all the various qualities nec- 
essary to carry on the business. 
It was decided that Milo M. should 
continue to look after the financial 
end, that Hiram H. should build 
up the sales and that Alvah N. 
should look after the manufactur- 
ing. 

But for Alvah this was an en- 
tirely new experience, and from 
the first interested friends were in- 
clined to be doubtful about the 
outcome. He started out with 
his new responsibility bravely, and 
employed the same methods he 
had used in his early selling. He 
studied every situation; he kept 
the closest account of all his ex- 
penditures, even to the extent of 
recording the individual output of 
each employee, an almost unheard 
of thing in those days. Within a 
few months he had cut the 
manufacturing costs 50 per cent., 
and beaten his own first manu- 
facturing costs by a dollar a pound. 
This, of course, meant increased 


business for the Belding company. 

After manufacturing for a year 
and a half in the basement of the 
Leeds mill, the brick mill which 
the Beldings had built and which 
had been taken over by Rose was 
sold at auction and the Beldings 
bought it, including all the ma- 
chinery, for $41,000. It was then 
that they began manufacturing on 
a substantial scale. To-day the 
total floor area of the Belding mills 
is about twenty acres. 


Beldings Set the Pace 


The Belding Company was the 
first silk concern to sell directly to 
the retail trade; the first to put 
their own name on the product as 
a guarantee; the first to establish 
a standard for pure dye sewing 
silk; the first to build a silk mill 
in the Middle West; and the first 
to build a silk mill on the Pacific 
coast. To-day the company has 
extensive branch offices and dis- 
tributing centers in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, St. 
Paul, and San Francisco. Only one 
of the brothers, Alvah N., is still 
living. He resides at Rockville, 
Conn., near the site of the original 
mill, And this reminds me of a 
good story I heard about him. 

Mr. Belding, in spite of his years, 
is not only an interested but a very 
alert traveler. Not so long ago 
while crossing from Key West to 
Cuba he found the voyage so rough 
that it was very uncomfortable. 
He had his chauffeur with him and 
both were so ill that Mr. Belding 
made a longer stay ‘at Havana than 
he expected. When the time came 
to return, the chauffeur asked him 
what day he would like to have 
him make his reservations on the 
boat. 

“They are already made,” said 

(Continued on page 42) 





Lessons in Achievement 


Capitalize Your Reverses by Candid Inquiry 


mon discernment, I came 

across a passage rich in 
meaning to every aspirant to busi- 
ness success. It treats of some- 
thing no one can afford to forget 
or ignore: 

“For all of us failure of one kind 
or another is inevitable. It is, in- 
deed, a law of life. We lose to 
fight again. We fall to rise. 

“There are failures of many 
kinds, some noble, some ignoble. 
But there is only one kind 
from which we need shrink, 


| Fe in a book of uncom- 


Into Their Causes 


By H. Addington Bruce 


And on the opposite there are 


For his comparatively resultless 


other men, many other men, who 
have such an exaggerated notion 
of their inborn superiority that, re- 
fusing to concede even the possi- 
bility of their making mistakes, 
they look upon setbacks and de- 
feats as invariably due to causes 


outside themselves, causes quite 


beyond their control. Such men 
may continue to strive, but also 
they continue to make the mis- 
takes previously productive of 


campaigns, Dring was ready with 
explanations, but never the true 
ones. . 

Buyers were a stupid lot, and 
did not appreciate the value of the 
goods he had to offer. Or he had 
failed to make the expected sales 
merely because times were bad. Or 
those to whom he tried to sell were 
meanly and unreasonably preju- 
diced against Dring and against 
the firms which, in unhappily rapid 








and of which we should be 
afraid, and that is failure 
in the soul, that state of 
mind in which the will is 
paralyzed, and in which no 
effort seems worth while 


“Without failure we 
should be too easily con- 
tent. With it, we are like 
the mariner who, with no 
view of harbor in sight, 
sails on in the teeth of the 
storm, arriving at last in 
the haven of his desire.” 








i every man who is un- 
achieving by reason of 
sheer incompetency, there 
are ten men who do not 
achieve simply because they 
will not capitalize their re- 
verses through using them 
as incitants both to harder 
and to wiser effort. 


succession, he represented. 

Thus he alleged. And 
the fact was the buyers 
were really and gravely 
prejudiced against him be- 
cause, for one thing, he was 
tactlessly aggressive and 
overbearing in his dealings 
with them, for another he 
dressed flashily, for a third 
he gave much more time 
to the study of baseball and 
billiards and musical come- 
dy than to mastering the 
technique of salesmanship. 
Other mistakes he made al- 








so—in particular the su- 








If only this wholesome 
philosophy of failure were 
more generally appreciated, 
the achievement-level of multi- 
tudes would at once and greatly be 
raised. 

At present appreciation of it is 
far from being general. It is so 
far from being general that for 
every man who is unachieving by 
reason of sheer incompetency, there 
are ten men who do not achieve 
simply because they will not cap- 
italize their reverses through using 
them as incitants both to harder 
and to wiser effort. 

Some men, many men, actually 
shrivel under failure and to all in- 
tents and purposes cease from ef- 
fort. 

Recognizing that their failures 
are due to mistakes of their own, 
but forgetting that they are bound 
to make mistakes from time to timé 
if only because they are human, 
they a obsessed with false 
ideas Of personal inferiority and in- 
capacity. The moment a man 
definitely regards himself as infer- 
ior, that moment he begins to glide 
into ways that mean a mediocre 
career. 


trouble, and, of course, continue to 
suffer as before. 

In the end, usually, they too 
cease from effort to succeed, voting 
it useless because they are so con- 
sistently “unlucky.” Incidentally, 
to make matters worse, their per- 
sisting “bad luck” usually has a 
warping effect on their minds, mak- 
ing them notorious self-pitiers or 
embittered enviers. All this for 
no other reason than their lifelong 
failure to capitalize their reverses 
by candid inquiry into their causes. 

Vividly do I recall an acquaint- 
ance of this type, a salesman who 
undoubtedly had it in him to be 
notably successful, were it not for 
his strange and chronic self-blind- 
ness to the mistakes he made. 
This salesman—Dring, I will call 
him—was, when I first met him, 
above the average in alertness, en- 
ergy, and physical and mental 
vigor. One had only to talk with 
him and observe him for a few 
minutes to feel sure of this. But, 
almost from the beginning of his 
selling activities, he was outdis- 
tanced by less capable men. 


preme mistake of never 
asking himself precisely 
why he was so frequently in pro- 
cess of finding new employers. 

The business world abounds in 
Drings to-day. If the business 
world is thereby the loser—as it 
most assuredly is—the Drings 
themselves are necessarily still 
greater losers. 

The value of such a custom of 
personal stock-taking can hardly 
be overestimated. Never is it more 
valuable than when business re- 
verses threaten or have become ac- 
tualities. . 

Sometimes, but only sometimes, 
the causes of these reverses—of 
failure to gain’ promotion, of de- 
motion, of loss of employment, of 
financial losses, and so forth—are 
wholly external causes. Much 
more often they are rooted in per- 
sonal shortcomings. To correct 
these they must first be known, 
and candid self-examination is pre- 
requisite to this—prerequisite to 
that capitalizing of reverses which, 
from the long-gone days of doing 
business by barter, is the cours¢ 
that has always been taken by the 
truly wise. 
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Should YOU Go 


to Florida? 


A Man Who Is Putting Money and Work 
and Time Into an Important Develop- 


ment Strikes a Warning Note Against 
the Blind “Southward Ho!” Movement 


By J. W. Young 


and sunshine, does not of- 
fer opportunity for every- 
body. 

Not everybody should come to 
Florida. Many who are now in 
Florida, many who will come, 
would be better off economically 
had they remained in their home 
state, doing an honest job at an 
honest day’s wage. 

Florida would be better off if 
certain types of pilgrims had not 
come to Florida. Florida does not 
have the power yet to as- 
similate all those thou- 
sands into stable produc- 


Po ans suns state of flowers 


its acres wealth that adds to the 
happiness of human kind. 

Things may have happened too 
rapidly in Florida. Wondrous 
stories have gone through the 
North of fortunes made in real 
estate in Florida. This drama has 
attracted many from the North. 
Population is a great asset; but 
population that has too many non- 
producers does not make a sound 
structure. 

The worker will win in Florida. 
He will win everywhere—ulti- 

















J. W. YOUNG 
Developer of Hollywood-by-the-Sea 


mineral deposits, particularly in 


phosphates. Its long shore line 
gives room for harbors. And 
harbors are to be built. Railroads 


are to be constructed and present 
railroad facilities enlarged. The 
markets will be supplied with fruits 
grown in Florida, fruits which can 
be grown on a much larger scale. 
Hard-surfaced highways must 
form a close network over Flor- 
ida as the development continues 
and the population of workers in- 
creases. And in Florida, because 

of the health-giving cli- 

mate, generally pleasant 








tive workers. Order must 
be established—work must 
be given all those persons 
—before Florida, state of 
great future and opportu- 
nity, will offer the new 
happiness and prosperity 
to the home seeker. 
Florida, the oldest of the 
states and yet the newest, 
offers, I believe, the great- 
est opportunity of any. 
This I have believed since 
I first came. to Florida, six 
years ago. This I have 
advocated since then and 
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Mr. Young. 


Florida. 


HINGS have happened too 
rapidly in Florida,” says 
“Wondrous stories 
have gone through the North of 
fortunes made in real estate in 
This drama has at- 
tracted many from the North. 
Population is a great asset; but 
population that has too many 
non-producers does not make a 
sound structure.” 


the whole year round, 
there must necessarily be 
prosperity and happiness. 

The prospective Florida 
resident must understand 
many things before ‘he 
comes to Florida. He must 
be assured he will fit into 
the economic scheme of 
Florida. He must know 
what work he will do that 
will contribute to organized 
society. He must not be 
parasitic. He may even 
make much money and be 
in that class. If he is a 
laborer or an artisan, he 








more particularly since I 
began the work of build- 
ing Hollywood, four years 
ago. 

But along with these opportu- 
nities have developed many evils. 
Opportunities, in too many cases, 
have been perverted, misapplied 
or misstated. 

And Florida, until the proper ad- 
justments have been made, must 
appear as a disappointment to 
many who have sought there their 
El Dorado. 

Florida is no place for the lotus- 
eater. Florida is a great place for 
the worker. The producer is need- 
ed in Florida—the many who dig 
into the soil and bring forth from 


mately. The speculator has made 
too much money in Florida, and 
the speculator has not contributed 
much. 3 

Stupendous development in Flor- 
ida for the last few years has 
turned that state into one of 
modernity. But the work of 
Florida has but begun and it will 
not cease so long as Florida of- 
fers genuine opportunity. 

Only a small part of the acres of 
Florida have been cultivated acres 
which, according to the agricultur- 
al scientists, are rich in productiv- 
ity. Florida is rich in certain 








must know just what his 
job in Florida is to be. 
Unless Florida fits into his 
training and experience he would, 
I believe, be better off at home. 
The Northern farmer who has 
had hard times may not find sur- 
cease from his troubles in Florida. 
The game may be new to him 
there; he will have much to learn. 
Perhaps some new habits must be 
established. And he must have 
the funds necessary to carry him 
over his period of self-education. 
But with the mind and the heart 
to win and work, with the deter- 
mination to get the most out of 
Florida and give the most, his 
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ultimate success in Florida, I be- 
lieve, is assured. 

The recent development of Flor- 
ida has been rather sensational. 
Great work has been done; mag- 
nificent cities have been built; 
developments that will add to the 
charm and- happiness of Florida 
have come out of former acres of 
wilderness. 

With this constructive work 
have come many evils. We who 
have worked in Florida have not- 
ed this. False claims have been 
made in the North as to what Flor- 
ida offered. In some cases, irre- 
sponsible promoters or organiza- 
tions have offered acres or lots 
that were not worth the price 
asked. 

Florida does not offer the pana- 
cea for unhappiness. The ne’er- 
do-well won’t get far in Florida. 
Florida does offer much that lends 
to human hapipness, if one will 
take the best advantage of it. 

We at Hollywood last Summer 
noted that too many persons were 
coming to Florida—too many peo- 
ple who did not belong in Flor- 


ida; .impressionable people who > 


tes sage 


have been lured by the false claims 
or by a lack of understanding of 
the real conditions in Florida. 

We told in our advertising and 
in our sales work that there was 
much to beware of in Florida; that 
if one went there, he must be sure 
that he carried with him the tools 
of production and an energetic de- 
sire to work; that if his business 
in Florida was purely investment 
and his desire was not for immedi- 
ate toil, he must have sufficient 
funds to carry him through; or 
that if he wanted to purchase 
property in Florida—city lots or 
acreage — he must not have too 
much faith in the claims of the 
salesmen before closing the deal, 
but must investigate thoroughly, 
must ask bankers, city chambers 
of commerce, the state chamber of 
commerce, newspaper editors and 
civic clubs if the organization he 
was dealing with was worth 
while. 

The truth, we believed, would 





eee. 


not hurt a person who was doing 
Florida genuine good. 

I write pessimistically, one 
might say. But I am optimistic. 

Florida is in the youthful stage 
of its development, I firmly be- 
lieve. I have such faith in it that 
aiding in the development with my 
work and resources is my job. 

People who would come to 
Florida—or would stay away— 
should know much about the 
state. Florida was slow in devel- 
opment. And what a start it had 


from that eventful Easter Sun- 
day in 1513 when Ponce De Leon 
landed and created a settlement at 
St. Augustine—long before James- 
town, longer before Santa Fe, and 
a half-century before Plymouth! 














Florida is the largest state east 
of the Mississippi, with the ex- 
ception of Georgia. It has 20,000,- 
000 acres of unimproved lands 
that some day will be rich in pro- 
duction. It has heat and mois- 
ture, abundant. It has 3,751 miles 
of coast line—1,221 miles on the 
Atlantic Ocean and 2,530 miles on 
the Gulf of Mexico—according to 
the United States Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey. Florida can, the 
claim is made, support a population 
ten times as great as it now has. 
Citrus production is increasing 
rapidly. It amounts to 24,000,000 
boxes annually now. Growing 
larger yearly is the production of 
mangoes, avacodas, guava, bana- 
nas, pineapples, grapes, and other 
fruits. December sees the North- 
ern markets filled with Florida 
vegetables. Florida produces rich 
crops of strawberries, cabbage, cu- 
cumbers, celery, lettuce, beans, 
potatoes, peas, peppers, tomatoes, 
and other vegetables. Florida 
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grows Sea Island and short staple 
cotton, sugar cane, tobacco, wheat, 
in abundance, according to location, 
and the quality of work and 
thought back of the production. 


Seventy-eight per cent. of all 
the phosphates is furnished by 
Florida. Kaolin, fuller’s earth, 
lime rock and other materials are 
mined. In Florida waters are 
valuable fisheries—fresh water and 
deep sea _ fish—oysters, clams, 
shrimp and lobster. Fifteen mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of fish are mar- 
keted annually. Sponge fishing, 
centered about Tarpon Springs and 
Key West, gives a return of $2,- 
000,000 annually. 

Florida’s lumber business is 
magnificent, consisting of rich 


Above, the Great Southern Hotel, Holly- 

wood-by-the-Sea, and, to the left, a 

typical schoolhouse in this beautiful 
Florida resort. 


outputs of royal yellow pine, cy- 
press, oak, hickory gum—a billion 
feet annually, worth $45,000,000. 

Of the 35,000,000 acres, little 
more than 2,000,000 are in cultiva- 
tion. The agricultural production 
shipped out of the state brings 
$100,000,000 to Florida annually. 

Florida, according to statistics 
at hand, has 5,000 manufacturing 
plants making $214,000,000 in prod- 
ucts each year. Manufacturing 
plants have found Florida attrac- 
tive because of climate, giving 
habitat of comfort and health to 
workers. True, this condition has 
been disturbed this Winter by the 
crowded condition. 


Florida has a light tax bur- 
den. Property is usually assessed 
at two-thirds its actual value. 
The legislature, by constitutional 
amendment, is prohibited from 
ever levying or imposing any in- 
heritance or income tax. This has 
encouraged the coming of capital 
to Florida. 

Florida’s great asset is its place 
as a resort state, made possible 
by its climate. Thousands foun1 
last Summer that Florida is de- 
lightful, as a Summer vacation 

(Continued on page 40) 
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HERE is a way to make a 

banquet a thing of joy and 

there is a way to make it a 
dull, tedious thing. I speak from 
experience. During the last twelve 
months I have attended nearly 200 
affairs, including club luncheons, 
conventions, dinner dances, and 
banquets. Some were simple, 
others elaborate. In the manage- 
ment of some I had a hand, at 
others I was a speaker, and often I 


From Soup to Nuts—On 
a Business Basis 


By Richard E. Smith 


modified rules for less pretentious 
but equally important occasions. 
The first rule is: Appoint on 
the banquet committee only those 
people who have the “show” in- 
stinct, who are congenial, who have 
the necessary time to give and are 
willing to work. Three members 
are enough and five is the maxi- 
mum. The chairman must have 
executive ability. One of the mem- 
bers should have talent for arrang- 











-rangements and decorations. Do 


not appoint a man because he is 
a judge or a deacon or a trustee. 
The member who is most compe- 
tent to do this job well is probably 
to be found among the lowlier call- 
ings. Many a party has been 
ruined because its management 
was given to important rather than 
competent people. 

The second rule is: When the 


committee is appointed, leave it 
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will make little difference in the 
total price of the ticket: 

“How much will we charge?” is 
the next question. This can be 
answered best by taking an actual 
experience—a formal banquet for 
200 couples in one of America’s 
best hotels. When the maitre 
@’hétel was interviewed he outlined 
a menu which would cost $3. An 
allowance of $100 was made for the 
orchestra, $60 for entertainers, $50 
for flowers, $40 for tips, $20 for 
guest tickets, $20 for printing tick- 
ets and announcements, $100 for 
menu cards, and $10 for inciden- 
tals, making a total of $400 for ex- 
tras, or one dollar for each guest. 
Hence the price was $3 for the din- 
ner, plus $1 for extras, or $4. 

Here it is important to note that 
those attending the banquet should 
never be told about the extras. So 
far as they know, the dinner costs 
$4, and the committee gets the 
credit and glory for putting on a 
fine “free show.” 

At this point some one may re- 
mark that a big hotel will not sup- 
ply a full course dinner for $3. 
Probably the most aristocratic 
hotels in New York and Chicago 
would want more, but with a few 
exceptions this price is fair. Of 
course, it takes an experienced 
committee-man to secure a good 
menu at a reasonable price. As a 
rule the maitre d’hétel will suggest 
an elaborate and expensive meal. 
Then by cutting here and sub- 
stituting there a compromise is 
made. All details of the dinner and 
method of serving should be set- 
tled at the first interview, and a 
copy of the menu should be signed 
by the maitre d’hétel and delivered 
to the committee. This serves as 
a contract and eliminates argu- 
ments at the last minute. 


Sell Tickets in Advance 


At this time also an approximate 
estimate of the number of guests 
should be given the hotel, but it is 
not necessary to state the exact 
number or to make a guarantee 
until the day before the dinner. It 
is customary to make a small de- 
posit when the first plans are dis- 
cussed, simply to protect the hotel 
in case of possible cancellation. 
Twenty-five dollars is a reasonable 
amount for this purpose. While 
the hotel manager may ask the 
committee to guarantee the exact 
number of plates and be prepared 
to pay for any ordered and not 
served, the committee should insist 
that an allowance of 10 per cent. 
shall be made either way. This 
means that if 100 are guaranteed 
and only 90 attend, the committee 
will not have to pay for the other 
ten. Likewise, if 110 attend, the 
hotel must be prepared to serve 


them promptly. If several hundred 
plates are ordered, then a variation 
of 5 per cent. will be satisfactory. 


It is very important that a close 
estimate of the number of guests 
be made. Many well-planned din- 
ners have been spoiled because a 
great many more guests appeared 
than were expected. This slows 
up the service, embarrasses the 
toastmaster, and puts all the guests 
on their nerves. The rule here is: 
Sell your tickets in advance and 
keep them sold. Avoid selling tick- 
ets at the door. 


Right here something. must be 
said about reservations. How 
often have you seen rude people 
crowd the entrance to get first 
chance at the choice seats while 
others with a greater sense of pro- 
priety refused to do this and had 
to content themselves with corner 
tables! There is one sure way to 
avoid this unpleasant situation and, 







COST OFA FORMAL BANQUET FOR, 
200 COUPLES 


$300 PER PLATE PLUS%100 FOREXTRA' 


EXTRA ITEMS 


Dollars 
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TIPS az 


won TICKETS 20 


RINTING TICKETS 20 
& ANNOUNCEMENTS 


INCIDENTALS | 


strange as it may seem, it is sel- 
dom used. Make a definite reserva- 
for every ticket before it is sold. 
Have the hotel furnish a diagram 
of the dining room with the tables 
numbered. Give copies of this to 
the ticket committee and have them 
number the tickets to correspond 
with the diagram. Then the first 
purchasers get the choice seats just 
as they would at the theatre. On 
the night of the dinner they may 
visit with their friends in the lobby 
without worrying about their 
places. 

Who will sit at the speakers’ 
table? Heartaches and unkind 
words can be avoided by following 


ORCHESTRA 


MENU CARDS 














another simple but seldom em- 


ployed rule. Make the speakers’ 
table so small that only those ac- 
tually on the program may sit 
there. It is quite customary to set 
the front table for twenty or thirty. 
Questions of precedence imme- 
diately arise and someone’s feel- 
ings are hurt. Suppose the pro- 


gram calls for two speakers and a 


‘ladies. 
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singer. Then set the table for ten 
—the president, the toastmaster, 
the speakers, the singer and their 
Then all the near-great 
have to sit with the common folks, 
which is where they belong. 

To brighten up the evening and 
put the guests in a genial mood we 
are now going to arrange some en- 
tertainment features. Specialties 
put on during the dinner should be 
short and very snappy. They 
should be sufficiently “loud” so 
that low conversation and the oc- 
casional rattling of dishes will not 
interfere with their enjoyment. A 
powerful tenor can sing in such cir- 
cumstances while a modest con- 
tralto cannot. A violin or cello 
solo will be a failure while an ac- 
cordion duet will go over big. A 
male quartet is generally satisfac- 
tory, but their selections must be 
jaunty. Piano solos are never ap- 
preciated. Acrobatic dancing al- 
ways pleases, while ball-room and 
the so-called “classic” dancing do 
not appeal to many people. “Talk- 
ing acts,” monologues, and read- 
ings should never be allowed on a 
banquet program. 


Stick to “Time Table” 


There should be an orchestra to 
play while the guests are being 
seated and to accompany some of 
the feature numbers. Do not over- 
work the orchestra, for the guests 
will want to converse most of the 
time. Three specialties are enough 
—one after the soup, the second 
with the meat course, and the third, 
and the best, with the coffee. 

Do not make these turns too 
long. Just because a_ singer 
charges $20 for an appearance is 
no reason why you should use him 
to a point where the audience is 
bored. Eight or ten minutes is 
enough for any soloist at a dinner. 
This allows time for his principal 
song and two encores. A _ good 
trio or quartet giving solos and en- 
semble numbers may stay on for 
twelve minutes. 

Every highly successful banquet 
is run on a schedule which is as 
rigorously observed as that of a 
limited train. Also, it is run by a 
stage manager- (generally the 
chairman of the banquet commit- 
tee) who keeps one eye on his 
watch, directing the waiters, the 
entertainers, the orchestra, and 
turning the show over to the presi- 
dent at a predetermined time. The 
guests never suspect this if it is 
done adroitly. Neither do they 
know that the whole affair from 
start to finish has followed recog- 
nized rules, many of which are ex- 
plained in this article. 

If a banquet is run on a schedule, 
like that in the “Time Table” ac- 
companying this article, everything 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Where Santa Is Star Salesman 





and Goodwill Builder 


How a Small Town Department Store Makes Friends and Customers Far 
Beyond Normal Trading Limits by Putting Imagination Into 
Christmas Party—$600,000 Trade in 6,000 Town 


kind of a year-round salesman 

Santa Claus may be in the em- 
ploy of a boss who gives him a free 
hand, take a trip to the Poconos 
during Christmas week and follow 
the crowd. It will lead you to 
Tobyhanna, and thence, with many 
stops along the line of the Lacka- 
wanna for greetings and gifts to 
cheering throngs, to Stroudsburg 
and the Wyckoff department store. 

In that establishment Santa 
gives a party every year to the 
children of Stroudsburg and vicin- 
ity. This small town Christmas 
party is so much out of the ordi- 
nary that it literally puts Strouds- 
burg—a town of less than 6,000 
population—on the map of such 
cities as Easton, Scranton, Potts- 
ville and dozens of towns and vil- 
lages far beyond the normal range 
of retail trade. 

That is one reason why the 
Wyckoff store did a business of 
more than $600,000 last year. It 
helps to explain why the toy de- 
partment is a year-round profit 
maker. It tells why the store does 
a mail order business exceeding the 
gross sales of many a merchant in 
towns of corresponding size. If 
the goodwill created by Santa alone 
could be segregated it probably 
would be evident that he is the 
store’s star salesman. 

In my opinion that is the most 
significant feature of this particu- 
lar Christmas party. Its influence 
cannot be segregated because it is 
only one activity in many which 
have made this store an outstand- 
ing success. Interesting in itself, 
it becomes doubly so as a cross- 
section of these activities—a close- 
up on the amazing value of good- 
will when that supposedly intan- 
gible factor is cultivated as a defi- 
nite, fundamental policy, year after 
year. 

The Wyckoffs have been at that 
now, father and son, for half-a- 
century. On April 23, 1873, the 
late A. B. Wyckoff and two part- 
ners founded the store with the 
announcement that “we have 
started the dry ‘goods business on 
the small profit and quick sale prin- 


[: YOU want to know what 


By William A. McGarry 


ciple,” calling their establishment 
the “New York store.” To-day 
that title is still on one of the win- 
dows, but the place is known as 
“Wyckoff’s department store” and 
Ernest H. Wyckoff, son of the 
founder, is at the head of the firm. 

The store was opened in the 
front room of a dwelling house, 


“We meet him,” Mr. Wyckoff 
explained, “at Tobyhanna, ’way up 
in the mountains. For some years 
we have had an arrangement with 
the Lackawanna Railroad to stop 
an express train at that point. A 
reception committee goes up in 
motor cars. Santa is supposed to 
alight in the woods from an air- 
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Visual proof of the popularity of the yearly Christmas party given by Wyckoff’s 


department store to the children of Stroudsburg and vicinity. The remarkable 
growth of the business is attributed to this and other methods of building goodwill. 


with a space 18 by 30 feet and one 
employee. To-day it occupies a 
modern three-story building con- 
taining 25,000 square feet of sell- 
ing space and 9,404 square feet of 
reserve stock rooms, offices, etc. 
It has fifty-nine regular employees, 
carries a hundred-thousand-dollar 
stock which is turned over a little 
better than six times a year, and in 
the face of big city competiton it 
keeps right on growing. 

The growing popularity of the 
Christmas party is a good measure 
of the store’s expansion. It was 
started some years ago as the 
crowning effort in a series of good- 
will builders. Long ago it ceased 


to be merely a local affair. And it 
draws such large throngs that a 
police guard is necessary by the 
time Santa Claus reaches Strouds- 
burg. 


plane. He comes aboard the ex- 
press laden with bags of gifts. 

“From there to Stroudsburg he 
is met at every station by throngs 
led there by the children, all of 
whom have been notified through 
our magazine of the date of the 
party. Many get aboard and travel 
with the reception committee into 
Stroudsburg. In the crowds at the 
stations enroute we often find 
friends of the store who have driven 
twenty miles. And at each stop 
Santa has some little gift for every 
youngster—a bag of candy or some 
small toy. 

“In Stroudsburg the march of 
our visitor to the store takes on the 
aspect of a triumphal parade. The 
crowds are so large that without 
traffic control by the police Santa 
would be swamped. The whole 
crowd falls into line behind Santa 
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in the procession to the store, 
where the party is held. This, of 
course, is exclusively for the chil- 
dren. We haven’t room enough for 
the adults, and often it is necessary 
to establish waiting lines to get all 
the children in.” 

Needless to say, there is no at- 
tempt to sell anything while the 
party is under way. As a matter 
of fact there is no suggestion of 
selling about it. The youngsters 
are given to understand that they 
are expected to have a good time, 
and everything possible is done by 
the entire store force to see that 
they have it. A varied and inter- 
esting program of entertainment is 
offered, and after refreshments the 
children troop out satisfied that 
they have met a real Santa Claus. 

The firm also gives parties at 
Halloween and St. Valentine’s day, 
and its twice-a-year fashion shows 
for women have also become insti- 
tutions. Last April it gave a party 
to all the customers still living who 
bought at the store fifty years ago. 
On that occasion it had the biggest 
birthday cake ever made. 



























































In Close Touch With Customers 


In trying to sum up the business- 
getting value of these activities I 
asked Mr. Wyckoff about the chil- 
dren’s magazine. That led to a de- 
scription of another store maga- 
zine, the “Monthly Messenger.” Its 
circulation figures tell an eloquent 
story of intensive selling. 

“The population of Stroudsburg 
in the 1920 census,” Mr. Wyckoff 
told me, “was 5,278. Our mailing 
list of the Messenger is now about 
4.200. We print 5,000 copies and 
have very few left over, the re- 
maining 800 being distributed di- 
rectly over the counters. Recently 
we made a house-to-house canvass 
in the town and discovered exactly 
twelve families where the Messen- 
ger was not being delivered, either 
by mail or over the counter. The 
magazine contains a good short 
story or a chapter of a novelette 
every month, a cross word puzzle, 
and a page of interesting pictures, 
in addition to a frank catalog of the 
goods we have for sale.” 

In the words of the head of the 
firm, when the farmer customers 
can’t get to Stroudsburg to make 
their purchases, the store is sent 
to them. 

“We have a salesman who keeps 
on the move in a thirty-mile radius 
of the town whenever it is possi- 
ble to turn a wheel,” Mr. Wyckoff 
explained. “That has been a store 
custom for many years. At first 
he worked a strictly house-to-house 
canvass, and even then the amount 
of business done was often aston- 
ishing. For example, we do not 
stock furniture, but frequently we 














Good pins at 5 cénis a paper. 
A reasonable reduction made to wiinekete 





G REENWALB. PRIN 





Stroudsburg, April 23d, 78 75, 


My. 

Deur Sir: — We take pleasure in announcing to you that we have started the: Dry Good 
business on the * SMALL. PROFIL AND QUICK SALE” principle. : 

And have made arrangemen’s te offer you bargains in the dine of Dry Goods, Notious, and 
Millinery goods, that you will not find in any other store in the trade in Strowilsbarrg. 

And in consequence of the bene ailing hard times and scarcity of money you of course see the 
necessity of making a little, wo a go wl ways, andl in ordet to da so you must buy where you can 
buy the cheapest, which you will find, on inspection, to be the New York Store. 

We have a new and clean stock, bought at the recent low: prices FOR CASH, and as we will 
do a STRICT CASH trade, we can altordto, and will scl al at close shive, We have as good 
facilities for buying cheap as ony house in Stroul!shurg, and BETTER. facilities for SELLING 
CHEAY. : 

As proof of our statement we give you a FEW of the startling low prices: 

‘aticoes, 6 and § ets. and the very best and datest styles at Fo cents: 
1 yard wide Bre wn “Mastin 7 cts up, very lest af 14 cents, 
t yard wide Bleacher Maslin 8 ets. ap te the very bent, at the lowest prices ever iowa dor ine 
Stroudsburg z : 
A fall line of Dress goods from 12 cts. taps 
Hamburg Edging and biserting 8 crs. up. fel 
§ pair of 1% Lose for 25 ets. up to the best, frst rate Hine to ets, and a full fine of fancy He : 
siery at hottom prices, ‘ 
LINEN COVERED paper Collars at 15 cts. Box. 

Gof. 20 
Goo paper ¢ silva 10 
Leal Pencils for § cent. 
Rubber Fine Com! s, 3 cents. 
Gost Spot Cotton 290 yards at 4 cots. 
COATES BEST $6 Mich 
Excellent pokkeved needles 5 cts. & paper. | 


You will find the place 2 doors ABOVE the Post Otlice, neatly oppenite the. Metbonit Church, 
LARGE SIGN ACKOSS THE SIDE WALK of the he’ 


NEW YORK STORE. © ae 
Wyckoff, Cooke & 


oa. STROUDSBURG. Pa. 
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Wyckoff’s ‘department store was founded in 1873 with the announce- 
ment that “we have started the dry goods business on the small profit 
and quick sale principle,” calling their establishment the “New York 


Store.” 


The founder, A. B. Wyckoff, early realized the value of 


advertising. 


get orders to furnish a house from 
top to bottom by being on the job. 
Our salesman gets advance notices 
of weddings, births, and new 
arrivals. 

“Recently we have put together 
a sort of cross-section of a depart- 
ment store, and the salesman makes 
arrangements to hire a vacant store 
or even a living room in hamlets 
and small communities where it 
would not be profitable to conduct 
a permanent business. Weeks in 
advance of his appearance we send 
notices to all our customers of the 
display he is to make, and even in 
sparsely settled regions he is often 
compelled to work overtime to han- 
dle all the customers. Not only 
the women, but the farm men flock 
to these displays. 

“And that brings up another of 
our special attractions. Life gets 
rather dull on the farm at times, 
even with the radio and the grow- 
ing mileage of good roads. The 
farmer and his folks often want a 
day in town. We give it to them 
by special sales at which we offer 


to pay carfare to all customers 
within a fixed radius, making a cer- 
tain minimum of purchases. Plen- 
ty of advance notice is given of 
these special sales. Whenever pos- 
sible we schedule them at times 
when work has slackened up a bit 
in the country districts, thus mak- 
ing sure the farm customers will 
be able to get away for a day. 
“When it became evident some 
years ago that it would be more 
convenient for farmers to travel in 
their own motor cars, we an- 
nounced that the free fare offer 
would be applied to automobiles 
with an allowance of three cents 
a mile. Another plan which has 
brought hundreds to our special 
sales is an offer of free luncheon. 
At first we restricted this to our 
own tea room, but in recent years 
it has been swamped and to-day we 
give tickets with every five-dollar 
purchase, during special sales, en- 
titling the holder to a luncheon 
at any one of four designated 
cafes elsewhere in Stroudsburg. 
We have had as many as 400 cus- 
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tomers taking advantage of this 
offer. It applies only to out-of- 
town patrons.” 

One of the rules of the Wyckoff 
store is that no one shall ever be 
urged to buy, and that every vis- 
itor shall be greeted as a friend. 
But the management does not 
make the mistake of thinking that 
every employee will take a personal 
interest in the wants of customers 
merely because of a rule. Fully 
as much attention is paid to the 
maintenance of employee goodwill 
as is paid to customers. Not long 
ago the store had employees dig 
up their baby photographs and then 
ran a guessing contest, with prizes 
for customers who could identify 
the largest number of sales per- 
sons from the infantile likenesses. 
A salesmanship essay contest 
mong the employees brought out 
some valuable ideas for merchan- 
dising. 

Needless to say, the store has 
always adhered to high standards 
of merchandise. It is interesting 
to note that the founder was among 
the leaders in setting up the one- 
price principle. Likewise the store 
has been far ahead of most small 
town establishments in early clos- 
ing. In this respect it has even 
been ahead of many big city stores. 
It has a definite welfare program 
designed to give the best available 
service to its workers to keep them 
at top-notch efficiency, without in- 
terference with personal liberty. 
By keeping this work in the hands 
of the employees it has created a 
family spirit manifest in a min- 
strel corps of sales people which is 

always in demand over a radius of 
more than fifty miles, and which 
appears only for charity. 





It has come to be an axiom of 
successful business that profit is 
not the sole end to be sought. 
Business success in whatever field 
is more and more the result of 
policies which look to giving sery- 
ice to the public. The business 
which on the whole is likely to 
prosper most is that business 
which aims to give the customer 
something more than the mere 
commodity which he comes to 
buy.—Calvin Coolidge. 


* * * 


An Inspiration 
Gentlemen : 

More power to your clean high 
class magazine and to your Mr. 
Forbes. We need a lot more men 
like him. Nothing I read gives me 
more inspiration to cleaner business 
life and more determination to work 
harder. O. M. SHERMAN, 


Kramer Wagon Company, 
Oil City, Pa. 


Two-Line 
Looks Ahead 


Don’t let optimistic 1926 forecasts 
cause you to throw up your job unless 
you have a better one signed and 
sealed. 

* * * 

A New Year resolution: Take out 

adequate life insurance. 


* * * 
Don’t buy real estate blindly. 
* * * 


To our Washington tax framers: 
What thou doest, do quickly. 
+S 
“New York Central Warns of 
Hard Winter”’ This refers to 
weather only. 


* * * 
A tip for 1926: Save. 
4.4 
More overproduction: 39 State 
Legislatures this year introduced 


40,986 laws and passed 13,018. 
x * * 
The cause of the French franc’s 
dropsy is political gerrymandering. 
* * * 
Hoover hasn’t wasted his time 
eliminating waste from industry. 
x * * 
By all means make Governor's 
Island a great ai port. 
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Editorials 


and Around 


The biggest event of 1925? Lo- 
carno. 
«2 
A Christmas-New Year sugges- 
tion for employers. “It 1s more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 
* * * 
It hasn’t been exactly a warm Win- 
ter for the anthracite miners, either. 
-_* © 
Warning to building workmen: It 
pays better to raise buildings than 
raise Cain. 
a 
The best dividend-payer: Hard, 
conscientious, diligent work. 
* * * 
“Russia Buys 40% of Imports from 
U.S.” The Soviets perforce “recog- 
nize” us. 


:* = 
The less tariff tinkering the better. 
. ¢ © 


The court rules—against the I. C. 
C.—that private coal cars are not pub- 
lic property. Sanity. 

x * * 


Who said politics doesn’t pay? 
Boss Murphy of Tammany left 
$2,170,751.22. 


* * * 
Buy a Budget Book for 1926. 


May you have a Happy Christmas—and 
share your happiness with others. 








Accomplishing the Unusual 
| By Thomas E. Wilson 


Head of Wilson & Co., Chicago - 


HEN my attention is direc- 

ted, from time to time, to 
any unusual or outstanding accom- 
plishment on the part of any mem- 
ber of this organization, I am at 
once earnestly impressed with the 
thought of what wonderful op- 
portunities each man’s job offers 
for accomplishing the unusual. 

I am convinced of this because, 
when the unusual and striking 
phase is analyzed, it is discovered 
that the achievement has been un- 
usual only in that unusual methods, 
aggressiveness, thought, resolute- 
ness, and common sense have been 
applied. 

The tools which are used in the 
moulding of unusual accomplish- 
ment are not uncanny or mys- 
terious; they are the same tools 
which are available to every other 
man. It is the hand that holds the 
tools, and the firmness, judgment 
and unswerving determination 
with which they are guided, that 
shapes and moulds the job into a 





masterpiece, and distinguishes it 
from the common level of mediocre 
undertakings. 

The man who looks upon his 
job with real vision, and with an 
imagination that is praperly temp- 
ered by common sense, sees in that 
job more than just the mere ful- 
fillment of those particular duties 
which he imagines may be actual- 
ly demanded of him. 

He looks upon his job as a 
means, and a channel, through 
which he may accomplish unusual 
and outstanding results. A limita- 
tion of duties, or a line of demar- 
cation—separating what is literally 
expected of him, from what he 
shall do beyond that point—never 
enters his mind. To such a man, 
his job is the great opportunity 
which has been given him, and 
through which he is determined to 
achieve outstanding results. 

This company is eager for men 
capable of accomplishing the un- 
usual! 


How to Insure Profits 






and Avoid Losses 


How to Run Your Business or Your Personal Finances on a “Cash Control’ 
Basis Which Automatically Holds Outgo Within the Bounds of 
Income and Makes Profits Practically a Certainty 


uncertain element in com- 
merce. Staid and experienced 
bankers will assure you that one 
of the most difficult tasks in the 
world is to make one dollar earn 
six cents in a year. The reports 
of commercial failures show thou- 
sands of concerns going into bank- 
ruptcy each month. Dun’s 
and Bradstreet’s state that 


ANY business men will tell 
M you that profit is the most 


‘of total operating expense. 


By James H. Rand, Jr. 


President, Kardex-Rand Company 


prise, we have no income, or per- 
haps not enough to cover current 
expenses. In this case the amounts 
necessary for the operation of var- 
ious departments are estiniated as 
closely as possible and are added 
together to arrive at an estimate 
The 
percentages of this total allotted 
to the various departments may be 


management is competent, each 
department is placed on a definite 
budget—a set percentage of this 
income based on previous exper- 
ience—and it is up to each depart- 
ment to operate within its given 
appropriation. The cash income 
for the previous month is divided 
on this basis and the executive in 
charge of each department knows 
exactly how much he has 
for the current month’s 








85 per cent. of all business 
undertakings fail to estab- 
lish themselves on a profit- 
able basis. 

I am going to risk the 
displeasure of these sage 
business advisers, however, 
and am going to discount 
the bankruptcy losses by 
stating clearly my belief 
that profits can be insured. 
The process is so simple 
that it is at first hard to be- 
lieve, but I state it in all 
seriousness. The profits of 
any business, large or 
small, can be insured by in- 
sisting that cash outgo be 
less than cash income! 

Accountants and finan- 
cial experts may introduce 
all their technicalities and 
may make an elaborate sur- 
vey of the financial struc- 
ture of any business. They 
may discuss seasonal varia- 
tions, deprecdation, sinking 
funds and taxes. They 
may prepare a five-hundred- 
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No More Bankruptcies 


outlined 


R. RAND says of the plan 
in this article: 
“This plan of financial control 
will not only insure profits for 
many businesses not now making 
them, but it will also eliminate 
all losses now suffered because 
of the commercial failures which 
place a heavy burden on legiti- 
mate business. Solvent liquida- 
tions will replace bankruptcies. 
The budget control system on a 
cash basis not only gives a defi- 
nite warning to the management, 
but it gives warning immediately, 
so that the difficulty may be con- 
sidered and perhaps overcome be- 
fore it has had a chance to 


threaten the very existence of the 
business.” 


operations. His efficiency 
is judged on his ability to 
get results on the money 
allotted to him. If he has 
a surplus left at the end 
of the month, it may mean 
that he has been an able 
manager, or it may mean 
that he has not done so 
much as he could have 
done. The management 
can compare his budget 
record and his perform- 
ance to arrive at an exact 
measure of his ability. 
In an established busi- 
ness, already making a pro- 
fit, this process of insuring 
that profit is extremely 
simple. A convenient ac- 
counting period is selected 
—it is probable that a 
month will serve as the 
best unit—and operating 
expenses for each depart- 
ment are estimated on the 
basis of previous exper- 
ience. The amounts needed 
to cover rent, salaries, and 








word report with graphic 








wages, insurance and other 





charts showing secular 
trends, if they care to, but 
when they have finished they have 
arrived at this result: if total ex- 
penditures have been less than cash 
income from operations, month by 
month, the business has made a 
profit. Try to operate on any other 
basis and you run the risk of finan- 
cial embarrassment, loss, and fail- 
ure. Nor is this method of insur- 


ing profits a theory; it can be ap- 
plied directly to the financial con- 
trol of any enterprise from a shoe 
shining stand to a transcontinental 
railroad, with equally gratifying 
results. 

If we begin with a new enter- 


adjusted in light of later experience 
if necessary, but estimates for a 
convenient accounting period—a 
week, a month, or a quarter—will 
serve in the beginning. The capi- 
tal on hand is then used to cover 
these expenses and launch the ven- 
ture. It is perfectly proper that 
capital be employed for this pur- 
pose in the beginning; that is what 
capital is for in a new enterprse. 
Just as soon as the income has 
been brought up to this level of 
operating expense, and this should 
not require more than two years 
if the business is sound and the 





fixed expenses are easily 

determined. * An estimate 
of the volume of business anticipated 
compared with operating costs for the 
immediate past will provide a measure 
of the proper operating costs in other 
departments. A careful survey of 
present operating costs as a basis 
for these budget appropriations will 
in and of itself suggest certain 
economies, 

Profits are assured by deducting 
them in cash as the first appropria- 
tion from the previous month’s in- 
come. The proper amount to be 
deducted for this purpose will de- 
pend upon the nature of the busi- 
ness. Some enterprises may plan 
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to make 5 per cent., some 10 per 
cent., and it is probable that the 
average manufacturing business 
should make 15 per cent. gross 
profit. It will be well to remember 
that these profits are deducted as 
gross profits before taxes and that 
not more than one-half of profits 
should be paid as dividends. If 
you plan on a 5 per cent. dividend 
for stockholders or owners, you 
will insure it by deducting at least 
10 per cent. for the gross 
profit account. If the in- 


Suppose, however, that a sud- 
den increase in business or un- 
usual demand on one department 
makes it impossible to stay within 
the month’s allowance. In such 
an emergency the department head 
may go before the management 
and state his reasons for request- 
ing an additional appropriation. 
If his proposal is sound, the added 
allowance may be borrowed from 
another department or taken out 
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mitments within its budget allow- 
ance. 

Now let’s see how it works. 

Purchasing Department —T he 
purchasing agent receives his ap- 
propriation for the month showing 
that he has $28,409 with which to 
buy necessary materials and sup- 
plies. Since he must not order 
goods beyond this amount, it tends 
to keep his inventories down and 
to prevent overstock. If a large 
order demands materials 
exceeding his budget, he 





come for January were 
$100,000, a profit of 10 per 
cent. before taxes, or $10,- 
000, would be deducted, 
leaving $90,000 for opera- 
tions during February. 
This is not a paper profit, 
but a cash profit, and it can 
be deposited in a separate 
bank account if you like. It 
is available to be paid out 
in dividends or to be used 
as surplus in‘ expanding 
operations. Profits are all 
too scarce in the business 
world, and cash profits are 
still scarcer. By this plan, 
they are assured and set 
aside month by month. 

The $90,000 for February 
operations is divided ac- 
cording to the percentages 
allowed each department 
by the budget. If the pro- 
duction department is al- 
lotted 40 per cent. the pro- 
duction manager receives 
notice that his appropria- 
tion for the month is $36,- 
000. Other departments 
are advised in a similar 
manner of the amount of 
their appropriations, ana 
they make their plans ac- 
cordingly. 

The success of this prac- 
tical plan for insuring pro- 
fits depends upon universal 
adherence to one rule: ap- 
propriations do not apply 
to bills payable but to com- 
mitments. No department 
head may order goods, serv- 
ices or equipment in excess 
of his appropriation. So 
long as commitments do 





Camp Co-operation 
By Walter Drey 


Every year on Association Island, in Lake 
Ontario, the Society for Electrical Development 
holds a conference of all branches of the electric 
industry to develop knowledge and foster 
co-operation. 

On an island where the Red Men 

Gathered years and years ago, 

Other men now face the sunrise, 

Watch the sunset’s radiant glow; 
Work and play so intermingled 

That from dawn, deep into night, 

No one ever seems to tire 
Seeking power, inner light, 
How all men shall work together, 

And yet each shall run his race; 
How there must be competition, 

And yet hatred have no place; 

How each man must find his greatness 
In his work from day to day; 
How an Industry should go forward 
Searching for a newer way. 
And each one shall be rewarded 
For the thoughts he shares with all. 
And no one shall be retarded 
When he feels the earnest call 
To arise and tell the great ones, 
When their race is almost run, 
That they too must share their wisdom 
As a Father with his son. 
For the work is always greater 
Than the man whom it made great 
And the measure of man’s service 
Is his gift to stimulate. 


On an island where the Red Men 
Gathered years and years ago, 

Other men now face the sunrise, 
Watch the sunset’s radiant glow, 

Hear the call of greater service, 
Feel a bond of brotherhood. 

In their work, they shall be godlike. 
Knowing what they do is good. 


may go to the manage- 
ment and explain the situ- 
ation. If the demand for 
more funds is justified, he 
is given an additional ap- 
propriation, but it comes 
out of capital funds and 
stands on the books as a 
capital investment in in- 
ventory. This process is 
followed regularly in busi- 
nesses subject to a 
marked seasonal trend 
where goods must be 
manufactured in advance 
of the actual selling period. 
In all cases where such ad- 
ditional capital investments 
are made, however, a def- 
inite plan should be set up 
for the repayment of these 
funds to the treasury. The 
loan should be considered 
as a bank loan and should 
be paid back as the goods 
are sold. Such additional 
appropriations should be 
avoided, however, so far as 
is possible. The fact that 
the managément must def- 
initely arrange for them 
tends to keep them within 
easy control. 

Production Department 
—The production manager 
likewise receives his appro- 
priation and must plan to 
get the desired output with- 
out exceeding it. If greatly 
increased production is de- 
manded by actual orders 
in hand, he may require an 
additional loan for a tem- 
porary period, but this is 
not the rule. An ingenious 
production manager is 








not exceed the allowance, 
the cash is already in hand 
to pay the bill when it is presented. 
Unused balances at the end of the 
month are carried to the credit of 
the department and are added to 
the next month’s appropriation. 
This makes it possible for certain 
departments to build up surplus 
during dull periods to be used later 
when and as needed. The man- 
agement, of course, reserves the 
right to adjust the percentages in 
the budget at any time, to decrease 
one department and to increase an- 
other as conditions may require. 


usually able to figure out 
ways of getting the re- 


of surplus previously accumulated. 

It is possible in applying this 
plan and setting up percentage 
budgets in your business that you 
will find it expedient to cover cer- 
tain fixed expenses after profits 
have been set aside and before the 
balance is allotted for operations. 
Fit the plan to your own particular 
needs, but remember two things: 
(1) deduct profit in cash before 
the cash income is appropriated 
for any other purpose; (2) insist 
that each department keep its com- 


quired output without exceeding 
his budget. A definite limit on 
outgo encourages initiative and 
usually results in lower unit costs. 

In discussing the principles on 
which he has built the greatest 
manufacturing business in the 
world, Henry Ford makes the 
startling statement that he has 
never set a price on the Ford 
car, since its earliest days, that 
has not been less than the cost 
to make it at the time the price 
was set. He is in the habit of 
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studying his markets and fixing 
a price that he knows will insure 
a definite volume of business. He 
then puts the problem definitely up 
to his production department. 
They must make cars within the 
figure set and still show a profit. 
So far, they have never failed to 
do it! 

Office Management—The office 
manager also receives his budget 
and must keep his commitments 
within it. If his payroll is too large 
to be accommodated, it is up to 
him to figure out a way to save 
labor and reduce costs. If his plan 
involves new and improved equip- 
ment, the management may loan 
him the necessary capital to buy 
it, providing the saving, or enough 
of it to cover the investment, be 
paid back month by month until 
the account is settled. 

Advertising — The advertising 
manager must contract for his 
space before it is used; in many 
cases he must place his orders two 
months before the advertising it- 
self appears in the publications. 
But like every other department, 
the advertising budget covers com- 
mitments and not current bills due. 
The advertising manager may 
contract for space and services to 
the extent of his appropriation, no 
matter when the advertising is to 
appear. A surplus in this depart- 
ment is not necessarily a good sign, 
though a surplus may be built up 
during two or three months to be 
used for some special campaign. 
It is the task of the executive in 
charge to spend every dollar of his 
appropriation as effectively as pos- 
sible. Retrenchment here may 
mean a lost opportunity and slower 
progress. 


Sales Department 


Sales Department—Here also 
the expansion and growth of the 
business is effected, and the com- 
petent sales manager will use his 
appropriation to get the highest to- 
tal volume of business. If the 
monthly budget covers current ex- 
penses and leaves a surplus, it 
should be used to add new sales- 
men or to open new territories. 
The budget itself will lead to a 
more careful analysis of sales costs 
and of markets. Certain lines may 
not be showing results for effort 
expended, a few offices or salesmen 
may not be producing as they 
should ; these points will be studied 
carefully and the difficulty will be 
remedied. The executive in charge 
of sales should be judged on his 
unit sales cost and on his volume 
of business rather than on the 
modesty of his expenditure, pro- 
viding, of course, that he keeps 
within his appropriation. 

It is likely that good manage- 


ment in operating departments will 
lead to a surplus which is credited 
to the divisions earning it. This 
makes up a cash fund which can 
be loaned to executives needing 
additional funds or can be used to 
finance some expansion program 
decided upon by the management. 
If $10,000 extra is granted to the 
production department to build up 
finished goods for Fall delivery, on 
orders already placed, it is con- 
sidered as a bank loan and may be 
paid back on some such schedule 
as follows: 10 per cent. in Sep- 
tember, 25 per cent. in October, 
30 per cent. in November, and 35 
per cent. in December. By these 
dates finished merchandise will 
have been delivered and collected 
for, so that increased income will 
be coming to departments in the 
form of larger appropriatons. The 
$10,000 comes back to the produc- 
tion department through its reg- 
ular allotments during these Fall 
months and the “loan” is paid back 
to the surplus account. So long 
as these added appropriations are 
loaned to departments out of sur- 
plus built up by previous operation, 
they cannot possibly weaken the 
financial security of the business. 


When to Borrow 


If such additional funds are re- 
quired before the business has built 
up a surplus from operations, or 
if they are larger than the surplus, 
they may be loaned out of cash 
capital or may be financed by bor- 
rowing from the bank. Money 
should be borrowed outside for 
these purposes only when the man- 
agement is certain that the loan 
can be paid back without strain and 
that the operation involves a min- 
imum of risk. 

At the beginning of this article 
I mentioned the rate of profit and 
set aside a tentative 10 per cent. 
of monthly income before the bal- 
ance was budgeted for operations. 
This 10 per cent. of cash income 
included taxes, and while it is fig- 
urative, it is sound for many busi- 
nesses. I am more afraid of too 
large a rate of profit than too small. 
Not more than half of this profit 
should be paid out in dividends in 
any growing company with the 
balance plowed back into surplus 
to be used to develop and expand 
the enterprise. The United States 
Steel Corporation furnishes splen- 
did evidence of the soundness of 
a conservative dividend policy in 
spite of large earnings during cer- 
tain years. The element of time 
is more important than immediate 
profits, and since a busness has 
but ten years in which to estab- 
lish itself as a truly successful en- 
terprise, it must make as much 
progress as possible in this limited 
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period. Surplus earnings should 


be used to make it grow. 


Necessary expansion of plants, 
machinery and manufacturing 
equipment should be paid for out 
of these surplus profits over and 
above a liberal return to the stock- 
holders. If this policy is not fol- 
lowed, the expansion of plant must 
be financed by the sale of stocks 
and bonds through an increase in 


capitalization. 


How to Eliminate Losses 


I talked with an advertising 
man recently whose _ concern 
worked on a fixed advertising ap- 
propriation. His budget for the 
year was set at $150,000 and he 
was expected to accomplish cer- 
tain definite results. He went 
ahead on this basis and at the end 
of the year turned back a surplus 
of $30,000 in unused appropriation. 
His management thought he had 
done an unusually efficient job and 
the $30,000 was added to profits. 
Personally, I believe that he was 
wrong, or rather that the policy 
under which he worked was wrong. 
He should have used this last $30,- 
000 further to develop his markets 
and increase business. His con- 
cern would have been in much bet- 
ter position to-day if he had used 
this last $30,000 as effectvely as he 
used the first $120,000. 

What if the business is losing 
ground? Suppose that the income 
each month is shrinking instead of 
growing. This means that the 
cash appropriations for each ‘de- 
partment get smaller and smaller. 
The first result will be a scaling 
down of all operating costs. It 
may be necessary, in this case, to 
change the budget appropriations, 
increasing the percentages allowed 
for sales and advertisng and reduc- 
ing those for manufacturing with- 
out violating the principle of keep- 
ing outgo less than income. This 
decline in income forces an imme- 
diate readjustment and_ effects 
economies before costs have been 
allowed to run up deficits. If the 
decline in income from operations 
continues in spite af everything the 
management can do, the business 
automatically, liquidates itself. As 
the appropriations become smaller 
and smaller, the commitments 
dwindle, and since they are kept 
within cash already received, the 
bills are all paid. The business 
ceases to exist but it pays its own 
funeral costs as it goes out. It 
makes no difference what caused 
the difficulty, it may be new and 
aggressive competition, it may be 
general conditions, it may be poor 
management—and it is poor man- 
agement because sound manage- 
ment should meet all ordinary dif- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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How San Antonio Is “Keeping 
First” in Texas 


HEN the civic leaders of 
San Antonio, members of By William M. McIntosh 


the Chamber of Com- 
merce, decided that $250,000— 
$100,000 for national advertising— 
was the minimum sum needed for 
the year’s budget to conduct prop- 
erly the affairs of the Chamber of 
Commerce and give adequate pub- 
licity to the Texas metropolis, there 
were some among the citizenry 
who said it could not be done. 

Prior thereto, the largest sum 
San Antonio ever had raised in a 
single drive for such purposes did 
not exceed $100,000, and most 
drives had been based on an esti- 
mated budget of less. 

The Chamber of Commerce lead- 
ers decided, not only that $250,000 
could be secured if the matter was 
properly presented to the business 
men and citizens generally, but 
also that the shortest and most 
direct method was the best They 
went out and got the money ina 
little over a week—some daily 
totals running over $50,000. 





HERE IS THE BUDGET REQUIRED 
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There was nothing unusual or 
radical in the methods employed. 
Yet they typified sound business 
practices and as an example to be 
followed by other cities in such 
matters, they hardly could be ex- 
celled. 


The first step was thorough 
preparation. Realizing that if they 
went forth asking for such a sum, 
the first question would be, “What 
are you going ‘to do with the 
money ?”—the leaders in the move- 
ment, figuratively speaking, spent 
the money before they got it. 


How Money Was Spent 


They prepared an exhaustive 
diagram of the needs of San An- 
tonio. They then figured out in 
dollars, exactly what each item 
would cost. They then propor- 
tioned the $250,000 fund pro rata 
among these units. This was re- 
duced to a chart, a diagram being 
drawn so that it would be appar- 
ent at a glance just where every 
dollar would be employed. 

The next step was a thorough 
organization. A committee was 
formed, presided over by a well- 
known, active and popular young 
business man, a former head of the 
Chamber of Commerce and a man 
with few enemies and many friends. 
He was reinforced with lieutenants 
chosen from a wide variety of busi- 
ness circles, so that every indus- 
ra trial and commercial line in 
the city was represented. 
This committee called for 
volunteers 
from among 
the citzenry, 
especially 







The famous Alamo Plaza i in the heart of San Antonio, Texas, end the new Medical 


Arts Building. 


It stands directly beside The Alamo, shrine of Texas liberty. The 


graphs reveal interesting facts in connection with the development plans of this 


progressive metropolis. 


those identified with the develop- 
ment and growth of the city. 

The city was placarded with the 
fighting motto “Keep San Antonio 
First in Texas.” San Antonians 
are very proud of the fact that their 
city is the “largest city in the larg- 
est state in the union” and this 
motto appealed to their civic pride 
immensely. 

Then every civic organization 
was interested, even the school 
children being called upon to par- 
ticipate. 

Next the sources of probable 
help in raising the fund were listed 
and then on a designated day the 
combined forces began their as- 
sault on the pocketbooks of San 
Antonio business interests. 

Noonday luncheons were held 
each day, at which the work was 
checked up and the enthusiasm of 
the workers stimulated by snappy 
speeches from the ablest city boost- 
ers in the organization. 


Remarkable as it may seem, 
practically no opposition to the 
program was developed from any 
source. The entire city seemed 
thoroughly convinced that the fund 
was needed, that it would be prop- 
erly administered, that it was a 
good investment and that the en- 
tire movement was worthy. Sub- 
scriptions came in unsolicited, by 
mail. Even dollar bills were en- 
closed by small subscribers enthu- 
siastic to do something to “Keep 
San Antonio First in Texas.” 

While in some quarters the 
question was raised as to the abil- 
ity of the committees to secure such 
a sum on such short notice, there 
was never any question raised as 
to the desirability of the undertak- 
ing, the passive resistance, if any, 
being confined to doubt as to the 


(Continued on page 26) 








WHAT A NEW INDUSTRY MEANS 
TO SAN ANTONIO: 
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Economizing Lives and Limbs 
—How One Company Does It 





“Plant” Covering Two States and Part of Another Sets Up Remarkable 
Record — Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania Finds Three 
Primary Causes of Accidents — The “Careless Age” 


LINEMAN became en-- 
A tangled with a live trolley 

feed wire while working 
aloft for the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of Pennsylvania, at Carlisle, 
Pa. Three other linemen saw his 
unconscious body fall across the 
lines, and his clothes begin to 
smolder. 

Spectators viewed with horror 
what they took to be a ghastly 
fatality. 

The three linemen, ‘Warner, 
Hicks and Garlin, rushed to the 
spot and swung a hand-line into 
the air, engaging it with the wires 
in such a manner as to release 
their comrade’s body. Firmly set 
upon their feet, they waited for the 
form. to fall. Just before it reach- 
ed the ground they caught it. 

The victim was unconscious, and 
his flesh was burned. To all ap- 


By Eugene M. Pharo 


pearances he had been killed by the 
current of electricity that had shot 
through his system. 

Laying their friend upon his 
stomach, with his head resting 
upon his bent right arm and his 
left arm extended, the three took 
turns at kneeling over the body 
and applying the method for re- 
storing respiration with which 99 
per cent. of the plant employees 
of the company are voluntarily fa- 
miliar. After a protracted period 
of rhythmic depression and release 
of his lungs the unfortunate line- 
man began to breathe. After that, 
everything was easy. 

The sixtieth of theives saved by 
employees of the Bell Telephone 
Company of Pennsylvania and as- 
sociated companies in the last ten 
years was later recorded on the 
books. These books show 4,989 


first aid treatments administered 
over the same period. 

More persons who are not em- 
ployees of the telephone company 
have been saved from death or se- 
rious injury since 1914, than em- 
ployees themselves; although men 
of the company did the rescuing. 
Women have been pulled from un- 
derneath trolley cars, and arterial 
bleeding staunched. Emergencies 
have been handled with coolness 
and competence by company em- 
ployees who happened to be pres- 
ent at disasters. Many and vivid 
are the experiences that give 
thrilling interest to the story of one 
of the first comprehensive first aid 
and accident prevention campaigns 
among American industries. To- 
day, because of the research and 
experience due to their pioneering, 
the employees of the Pennsylvania 
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THE SAFETY CODE WILL KEEP YOU 
OUT OF THE SIDE-SHOW 
ERE you are, gents! The greatest collection of freak and 
foolish. “accidenters” ever conceived by the mind of man 
and assembled under oné tent. Each and every exhibit 





inside is true to life. No fakes! Absolutely the real thing. 
You'll see em just as they are depicted on the posters. Look 
over, folks—then read the Safety Code and profit by the 


‘em 
bh ; other 
fellow’s experience. 
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A drawing from “The Telephone News,” the Bell Telephone Company’s house organ, a valuable aid in the company’s safety 
campaign. 
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c Divisional first-aid contests are a successful feature of the Bell Telephone 

, Company’s efforts to reduce accidents, the competing units being teams of 

Ss five men. A prize is awarded to the winning team. On the right are shown 

a a few of the safety appliances used by the workers. 

d company stand at the head of the In studying the principles that 

. whole Bell System in their records underly accident prevention the 

e of accidents prevented and lives company analyzed several hundred 

d saved. mischances, seeking their exact 

s And they have demonstrated causes. When the causes were 

# principles that have a big useful- found, they sought remedies. The 

d ness to industry in general. degree of their success is shown by 

£ The first of these principles, as_ the table of accident statistics from 

a described by M. L. Lafferty, plant 1914 through 1924 which accompan- These figures prove the success 
employment superintendent, who ies this article. With a roll of 4,- of the principles and methods and 

7 has charge of the safety work 085 plant employees enlarged to the soundness of the program into 
among 8,000 men, is that of acci- 7,796 (it is now up to 8,000), the which they have been welded. Now 
dent prevention. Although the total number of accidents reported for some of the findings that made 
work was started in 1912 with les- was reduced from 1,101 to 916. This these results possible. 
sons in first aid, the company soon is noteworthy because of the num- Accidents were found to be 

a decided that it was putting the ber of new men who were taken caused generally by one of three 

a cart before the horse. First aid on and trained during the period causes: (1) the chance-taking spir- 

7 was necessary but elimination of from 1921 to 1923. it; (2) lack of familiarity with the 

a accidents was the thing most The number of accidents per 100 job; (3) known hazards, many of 

: greatly to be desired. This has employees was reduced from a which could be eliminated. More 

undoubtedly had its share in bring- high point above 33 in 1916, to be- than 20,000 such hazards have 

3 ing about the greater number of low 9 in 1922, and rose only to since been eliminated throughout 
rescues among non-employees than 11.75 in 1924, although over 3,000 the “plant”—which covers all of 

" among employees. The latter have new men were added to the force Delaware and Pennsylvania and 
learned to be careful, and are not in two years. The number of ac- part of New Jersey. 

’ so often in need of help. Among cidents resulting in lost time Under the head of “take a 

: the eight Red Cross awards that, shrank from 406 to 44, from 1914 chance,” it was found that in ad- 

\ since 1920, have gone to employees to 1924, or more than 89 per cent. dition to carelessness, which calls 

; of the Bell Telephone Company of Accidents with lost time per 100 for disciplinary measures, there 

. Pennsylvania only those covering employees shrank from about 10 are several natural human failings 

: the rescue described at the begin- per cent. to one-half of one per responsible. And. it was soon 

1 ning of this article were for saving cent. Other figures show the same learned that in order to avoid cre- 

5 Bell Telephone men. impressive proof of results. ating a feeling of unfairness and 
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Accidents per 100 Employees.............0+- 27.10 21.59 33.43 24.16 16.79 13.18 10.18 9.20 8.69 13.28 11.75 
Total Lost-Time Accidents...........ssseees 406 379 484 366 255 177 122 74 54. 65 44 
Lost-Time Accidents per 100 Employees..... 9.96 10.23 10.47 7.62 566 398 269 1.71 114. 102 .56 
| TORRE TE Ba ixainnn 5000 0dcnah C8 tube anees see» 6883 6660 5173 4556 2505 2335 1016 1123 1411 13964 














Average Number of Employees...... 
TORRE FN oo cb dba dxskesdaceess 


seeessee 1101 1164 1540 1157 752 


Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania and Associated Companies 


1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 
4085 3703 4622 4802 4490 





1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
4455 4491 4325 4749 6365 7796 
587 457 398 412 845 916 
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to procure employee co-operation, 
these two elements must be dis- 
tinguished. While carelessness 
needs discipline, youth needs edu- 
cation—and youth was found to be 
responsible for the majority of ac- 
cidents. By tabulating ages, it 
was learned that the responsibility 
for more than half of all accidents 
was about equally divided between 
those up to twenty-five years, and 
those between twenty-five and 
thirty years of age. 

Familiarity with hazards was 
found to be an important element 
in the chance-taking spirit. This 
was met either by removing the 
hazard of which the employees had 
become contemptuous through fa- 
miliarity, or by advertising safety. 

Of the natural human failings, 
preoccupation is met by advertis- 
ing safety. Distraction is dealt 
with by going after the man who 
has distracted the attention of an- 
other from his job. Fatigue was 
found to be important, for persons 
who assume uncomfortable posi- 
tions in order to avoid hazards, be- 
come tired, relax their vigilance, 
and get hurt. This is overcome by 
arranging the plant so as to elim- 
inate such conditions wherever 
possible. 

Lack of familiarity with the 
work was found to be another gen- 
eral cause of accidents. A tabula- 
tion over the ten-year period, how- 
ever, shows the group that has 
been with the company for less 
than a year about tying with the 
group that has been with it from 
one to five years, in number of ac- 
cidents. The second year is espe- 
cially critical because the foremen 
cease to feel so keenly responsible 
for the apprentices who have been 
with the company for a year. The 
foreman is the point of attack 
in meeting this condition, for 
throughout the program there is a 
dual responsibility created, shared 
by the individual and his super- 
visor. Although the individual is 
held primarily accountable for his 
own safety, the supervisor is ulti- 
mately responsible and must be 
continuously upon the alert. 

The elimination of known haz- 
ards was found to be an important 
factor in obtaining employee co- 
operation and enthusiasm. "When 
hazards that are removable con- 
tinue to exist, employees have not 
much faith in the safety sincerity 
of their management. The Bell 
company has established a scheme 
of inspection and plant policing 
which is efficient in detecting such 
hazards, and it follows the policy 
of eliminating all of them that can 
be done away with. Every em- 
ployee is expected to be continually 
on the lookout for such conditions 
and to report them when found. 

A number of safety devices have 


been created, a large proportion 
of them following upon sugges- 
tions from those in the rank and 
file. Hand-axes, which were re- 
sponsible for casualties aloft, were 


dispensed with. They had been - 


used for “roofing” poles and for 
pounding. A saw was adopted for 
the first purpose, and a hammer 
for the second. Among other de- 
vices was the invention of a safety 
sling for use in trees. 

Throughout the-entire program 
has run a habit of continuous and 
varied appeal on the theme of 
safety, expressed through safety 


. meetings, cartoons and articles in 


the company magazine, awards 
and prizes, and contests. 
The contests are staged an- 


nually, the competing unit being a 
first aid team of five men. They 
a’e highly successful, and meet a 
condition which the company has 
expressed in the following words, 
with reference to a lack of interest 
between 1912 and 1914, and the 
general enthusiasm that has grown 
up since: 

“It was believed that the lack of 
interest evidenced up to this time 
(1914) was probably due in a large 
measure to the fact that first aid 
has to do with injury, a thing that 
most of us do not like to think 
about, and as a consequence our 
natural reaction is to cast it out of 
our mind as soon as may be. The 
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sporting spirit was introduced to 
relieve this.” 

The thorough co-operation of the 
supervisory force was found to be 
another essential in the successful 
handling of such a program. Serv- 
ice of employees of the rank and 
file upon committees, and their 
participation in investigations to 
fix the cause of accidents was 
found to be another. 

That the various principles 
above enumerated are working, is 
illustrated by many other facts 
than those already cited. Not long 
ago the Trenton district reported 
twenty-nine solid months without 
an accident involving lost time. 
The New Castle district reported 
twenty-seven such months. The 
Harrisburg district reported 110 
days. In March, 1921, for the first 
time, the entire “plant” got through 
the whole month without a single 
lost-time accident! 

“We in the telephone business,” 
says Mr. Lafferty, “do not believe 
there are any hazards in our occu- 
pation so long as the men are phy- 
sically fit and competent to handle 
their jobs. The foremen are held 
responsible for seeing that only 
such men are assigned to tasks. To 
such workers the business of 
climbing a pole and adjusting wires 
is exactly as safe as the daily cus- 
tom of most people of walking up- 
stairs !” 





How San Antonio Is “Keep- 
ing First” in Texas 
(Continued from page 23) 


willingness of the larger business 
institutions to give the rather stiff 
sums apportioned to them. 

But without exception, they sub- 
scribed gallantly and to the limit. 
The money was raised on schedule, 
to the last dollar and slightly more. 
Payments were arranged covering 
a twelve months’ period, and every 
facility was given the subscribers 
to avoid any undue strain on their 
finances. Many, however, paid 
their subscriptions in a_ single 
check, the day the committee 
called, without argument, debate 
or question. 

Newspaper publicity was relied 
upon almost solely in the prelimi- 
nary work of selling San Antonio 
on the idea of this big drive. Full- 
page advertisements were carried 
in the local papers, detailing the 
object of the proposed drive and 
outlining the program for the 
building of a Greater San Antonio. 
Hence it was in large measure due 
to these advertisements that San 
Antonians were well informed on 
the proposition, and the commit- 
tees had little missionary work left 
to do. The newspapers of the city, 


also, gave the entire program 
whole-hearted editorial endorse- 
ment and supported the drive to 
the limit in their editorial and news 
columns. 


What Good Lighting Does 


LENTY of light! It costs 
P nothing in the long run. It 
is dimness that costs the most. 

Here are nine things that good 
lighting does for a retailer. It— 

Adds attractiveness and value 
to the merchandise; 

Permits closer and more ac- 
curate inspection of goods, thus 
cutting down returns and ex- 
changes; 

Emphasizes the fact that the 
shop is clean, neat, up-to-date; 

Establishes an atmosphere of 
cheerfulness that makes for con- 
geniality and courtesy on the part 
of salespeople ; 

Saves rent for the shop in the 
middle of the block by enabling it 
to compete with the shop at the 
corner; 

Attracts trade from the poorly- 
lighted shop: 

Makes it possible to use effec- 
tively every foot of space; 

Brings out the color and texture 
of the goods; and 

Sells more goods. 
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Should All Be Specialists? 


By Robert Julius Andersen 


' 7 E ARE continually having 
brought to our attention 
that this is the day of 

specialization, that in order to 
carry our theory of a highly or- 
ganized industry to its logical con- 
clusion, all must be specialists. 
Each must know one thing and 
all that concerns one thing, and 
the cogs in the wheels must be 
in their respective places all the 
time, or the machine will not run 
successfully. 

We have talked about this until 
we have come to believe that the 
first and only requirement is to 
have men who will know 
all there is to know about 


Assuming that this is the state 
of affairs, what are we going to 
do about it? 

First we must recognize one 
great principle; that is, that, as- 
suming the individual has the 
character, the initiative, and the 
vision, he is a product of his edu- 
cation, his experience, and his 
environment. If we will accept this 
principle then our task is not so 
great as it appears on the sur- 
face, for the ability to carry big 
responsibilities, to be able to play 
the game of business in all its 
ramifications, should be built on 


plan is formulated to bring about 
this ideal. Is it beyond the realm 
of possibilities to have one execu- 
tive supervise another executive’s 
department while he is away either 
for business reasons or for a va- 
cation? How can we hope to train 
general managers if we insist that 
each executive stick to his depart- 
ment? Surely, we ought to expect 
that any executive who has risen 
to a position of responsisibility 
such as a works manager or a 
sales manager, ought also to have 
the’ necessary ability to supervise 
another department should the oc- 

casion require it. If this 





sort of thing were expected 





their jobs and that if we 
could obtain such a force 
all would be well. But 
now we are beginning to 
wonder whether or not we 
are on the right track, for 
from time to time we are 
rudely awakened to the 
fact that specialization in 
the field of training execu- 
tives can be, and often is, 
overdone. 

We overlook the point 
of seeing to it that some 
one is always ready to take 
the captain’s place. We 
train men in production 
control, cost control, sales 
managership, buying, 
auditing, engineering, etc., 
and then some fine day we 
find out that these men not 
only do not know anything 
concerning each other’s 
jobs and_ responsibilities, 
but because of this fact 
they are frequently unable 
to work together as a sin- 








Who Will Take the 
Captain’s Post? 


R. ANDERSEN is _ produc- 
tion manager for a large 
manufacturing concern and at 
the same time he is a close 
student of the broad trends in 
business. He knows practice and 
he has a strong mental grasp on 
theories; therefore, he has ap- 
proached the problem of special- 
ization from both sides. 
are many organizations which 
should heed his warning against 
too freely substituting highly 
trained specialists for the old- 
fashioned all-around men, ready, 
like the captain’s mates, to take 
full command if need be. 


There 


of all executives, might 
they not spend more time 
studying all the principles 
of modern business rather 
than a certain few? Some 
one must have a vision and 
the ability to hand it on to 
others. 

We are placing entirely 
too much confidence in or- 
ganization—the thing— 
and not enough in the in- 
dividuals who of necessity 
must make the organiza- 
tion function. We have 
thought that if we installed 
a cost system we must ob- 
tain costs; if we installed 
a production control system 
we must control produc- 
tion; if we formulated a 
sales policy we could not 
help but receive orders; 
and yet it doesn’t seem 
to work out just that way. 

A successful organiza- 
tion must be composed of 
executives who know sev- 














gle unit. Too often we have 
an industry completely 
manned, as far as departmental 
specialists are concerned, but still 
there seems to be something woe- 
fully lacking, and a close exam- 
ination reveals that that something 
is lack of knowledge on the part 
of the executives of the fundamen- 
tal principles of modern business. 

We are raising up huge corpor- 
ations and mammoth enterprises, 
and yet too often the men are 
lacking. Obtaining the money, de- 
veloping the product, finding the 
market, erecting the buildings, 


filling them with machinery and 
materials is child’s play measured 
against the problem of finding men 
who can think in terms of busi- 
ness as a whole 
specialists. 


instead of as 





the solid foundation of a liberal 
education in the science of busi- 
ness—in its broadest general as- 
pect rather than strict adherence 
to a specific theory or one partic- 
ular accepted practice. 

Suppose we assume that we have 
an organization consisting of a 
chairman of the board, a president 
and general manager, a sales man- 
ager, a works manager, an auditor, 
a buyer, and the various other 
executives necessary to complete 
the group; how can we get this 
group to work together and at 
the same time train them in each 
other’s tasks? 

This can best be-done by the 
man at the top making it his job 
to see to it that some definite 


eral things: 

1—Detailed knowledge of 

their own specific department and the 

principles governing the functioning 
of every other department. 

2—The principles underlying all busi- 

ness procedure. Business is no longer 

a game of chance but is governed by 

laws. 

3—The ability to think in terms 

of the business as a whole instead 

of in terms of their own department. 
4—The ability to train their under- 
studies to handle their jobs. 
5—The necessary training and 
judgment to step in as pinch hitters 
in any other department should cir- 
cumstances require it. 

In order to carry out such a 
plan the active head of the industry 
must believe that, if he will de- 
vote the time to it, he will have 
executives who will measure up 
to his job should it become neces- 
sary to use them. 
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Too long have we believed that 
we can have only a few Schwabs 
and a few Carnegies instead of 
recognizing the fact that these 
men themselves have proved to 
us that men will rise to their re- 
sponsibilities if some one guides 
their efforts. 

Schwab stepped . down and 
Grace stepped up, and the company 
waxed as strong as ever. Remem- 
ber, however, that Schwab had 
been training Grace for years. 
There is the secret. 

Generally we teach nobody any- 
thing, then some morning the pres- 
ident or some other chief execu- 
tive dies or drops out and we kick 
ourselves because no one is on 
hand to fill the position. 

The second principle to recog- 
nize is this: All things being equal, 
any industry that does not have 
within its organization the neces- 
sary executives, not only to operate 
the industry but to maintain it at 
all times without having to hire 
outside men for positions of heavy 
responsibility, cannot be called a 
successful organization. In order 
to create such an organization the 
man at the top must see to it that 
every one has an opportunity to 
move up, and that they do move 
up or step aside and give some 
one else a chance. 


Business Education Essential 


Occasional group meetings of 
all executives led by the active 
head are a great thing. Especially 
is this true if the leader is a man 
who realizes that the chief reason 
for the failure of men to work to- 
gether is because they do not know 
each other and they do not ap- 
preciate the other fellow’s re- 
sponsibilities. We give consider- 
able time and thought to educating 
the rank and file in such things 
as business cycles, the causes of 
depressions, why wages ‘must be 
paid out of the proceeds of pro- 
duction, and why we do many 
things we must do, and yet this 
education might well start nearer 
the fountain head. 

Many an industry has been 
caught with inflated inventories 
or has found itself suffering from 
over-expansion merely because 
some executive was thinking of 
his own department instead of the 
problem of the business as a 
whole. Sometimes a good cus- 
tomer is lost because of delayed 
deliveries. .Frequently the works 
manager is told by the president 
that he is to blame, when perhaps 
he couldn’t possibly deliver the or- 
der because of circumstances be- 
yond his control. We need to look 
into the causes of trouble rather 
than busy ourselves with their re- 
sults. 





It is coming to be belived that 
any executive who doesn’t have a 
knowledge of the principles of 
modern business cannot hope to 
stand up in the new order of 
things. What does this imply? 
Simply that he must by some meth- 


od obtain a solid education in 
economics, financing, banking, 
marketing, advertising, buying, 


and the many other subjects that 
go to make up a complete knowl- 
edge of the science of business. 
He should concern himself with 
principles. Some _ organizations 
are enlisting their executives in 
various courses of study, others 
are having their own executives 
do the leading. 


Should Have All-Around Experience 


We must do away with the as- 
sistant idea in practice. That is 
to say, an assistant may be an 
assistant when his chief is on the 
job, but in his absence the assis- 
tant should be acting chief. If 
he cannot measure up to that. re- 
sponsibility, shelve him, but be sure 
he has the chance first. 

Some industries have even gone 
so far as to give one executive’s 
job to another, and the writer has 
in mind one nationally-known in- 
dustry where the sales manager 
took the factory manager’s job and 
the factory manager took the 
sales manager’s job. Furthermore, 
they are still at it and the sur- 
prising thing is that the experi- 
ment was and is a huge success. 

Every organization should have 
a definite route over which all 
junior executives should travel. 
We should train them not only in 
the departments we expect to 
keep them in, but also in every 
other department. The flying 
squadron idea is a good one. A 
group of picked men who are 
utility men, can fill any line job in 
the industry. Part of their time 
is spent in the class room and part 
of it in the operating departments. 
From this group all junior execu- 
tives are picked. 

The old idea was that in order 
for a man to be a good buyer he 
must have been in the purchasing 
department all of his life and then 
when we made him buyer we won- 
dered why everybody in the place 
was trying to slay him. The same 
was true in every other depart- 
ment. 

No man should be placed in 
charge of any department unless 
he has an understanding of the 
duties and functions of every 
other department in the organiza- 
tion. 

The active head of the business 
might well apply his great ex- 
perience and deep thought to this 
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job. In many cases he realizes 
how hard it has been for him to 
sail an uncharted sea. With his 
experience let him chart the sea 
for those behind him. 


How often an executive makes 
some momentous decision without 
ever thinking that perhaps to- 
morrow his right hand man may 
have to make a like decision and 
that he should be taught how to 
make these decisions. Is it not 
true that the great thing we lack 
in industry is the ability to make 
decisions? Surely we cannot say 
this is due to lack of courage for 
we know it isn’t. It is often due 
to lack of knowledge. 


If we will see to it that every 
executive teaches some one his 
method of conducting his job and 
then make sure his method is the 
right method, we will be doing 
something really worth while. 
‘Some one must be the driving 
power, somewhere there must be 
a central station where the power 
is not only generated but sent 
down the line to the substations. 


By all means let us continue to 
train specialists, but let us not 
overlook the fact that the ship 
must not only have a captain but 
a first mate to take his place and 
a second mate for a second emer- 


gency. 
Day of Business Giants Past? 


Industry should take a leaf from 
the book of the financial world. 
Not long ago when a big financial 
chief either died or dropped out, 
the financial world would be 
shaken to its very roots. This is 
no longer true. The greatest of 
them could pass to-morrow and 
the ticker would merely record it 
as a news item. 


Are we to think that the day 
of business giants is past or are 
we to feel that we are entering 
the dawn of a day when we will 
build better than we ever did be- 
fore? We are entering the cycle 
of keen competition and somehow 
old man competition does more 
than cut down margins of profits. 
Dig into history and you will find 
that the business giants of the past 
were produced by competition. It 
is just a question of whether or 
not we are willing to work with 
this great force or against it. 

Said the old woman to the cap- 
tain of the little ship shooting the 
St. Lawrence rapids, “Captain, I 
suppose you know where every 
rock in this river is?” “ No,” said 
the old water dog, “I simply 
knows where they ain’t.” 

The science of business is not 
only to know where the rocks are, 
but where “they ain’t.” 
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Service 
OU reap a royal salary by 
sowing a loyal service. But 
the real joy is in the sowing. 
Money palls, fame wearies, pleas- 
ure stings, youth dies, hope turns 
to grief; the one immortal happi- 
ness worth knowing is the sure 
delight in the habit of genuine, sci- 
entific service—service to your 
customer, to your employer, to 
your neighbor, to your friend, to 
your enemy.—Edward Earle Purin- 

ton. 

From Wm. J. Wenzel, Chicago, IIl. 

*s 


We have been a country of high 
wages and high living standards. 
If we are to preserve these 
standards we must not only in- 
crease the individual productivity 
of our workers, but we must also 
increase the efficiency with which 
our businesses are run.—F. Edson 
White, president, Armour and 
Company. 7 


* * 


There is one thing about busi- 
ness men I particularly admire: 
When trade becomes dull, they do 
not call on Congress for relief. Of 
course they induce editors to print 
Trade at Home wails, and abuse 
Montgomery Ward & Co., and 
Sears-Roebuck, but they have 
sense enough to know that they 
must help themselves; that Con- 
gress can't do it—Ed. Howe. 

x * * 


Men are of two classes—those 
who do their best work to-day and 
forget| about it, and those who 
promise to do their best to-morrow 
and forget about it—The Kodak 


Magazine. 


* * * 


A man who lives right, and is 
right, has more power in his sil- 
ence than another has by his words. 
—Phillips Brooks. 


* * * 


Decision must be intelligent. A 
mule may make a decision; but his 
decision is to thwart, and his reso- 
lution we call mulishness. Do not 
confound obstinancy with manly 
resolution. Obstinacy is the dog- 
ged tenacity in holding to ill-con- 
sidered plans or objects, reason or 
no reason.—Orison Swett Marden. 
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Store Clerks Must Not 


Call across the floor; 

Interrupt a‘sale to ask a ques- 
tion; 

Walk in front of others without 
apology ; 

Call fellow-employees by nick- 
names; 

Continue .a conversation while 
a customer is waiting; or 

Ever show it when they’re bored. 

$ @ 8 

How many of us are so eternally 
busy, worshiping the fetish of hard 
work, that we can’t take time to 
think? How many of us get so 
wrapped up in details that we never 
think a thing through?—The En- 
thusiast. 

« 2 

Those who watch the clock at 
20 are watchmen at 60.—Efficiencv 
Magazine. 








A Text 


Let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father 
which is in Heaven.—St. Matthew 
5:16. 


Sent in by G. 
Williamsport, Pa. What is 
your favorite text? “Forbes 
Epigrams” is presented to 
senders of texts used. 


L. Reeder, 




















If the young man is desirous 
of succeeding he should carefully 
consider how best to fulfill his 
obligations to himself and others. 
He should at the outset determine 
in what way he can popularize 
himself or his business; how he 
can make himself agreeable and 
approachable to those with whom 
he comes into business contact. To 
do this he should conscientiously 
adopt and apply the standards of 
propriety. 

Never in our past history have 
our young men and young women 
had such fine opportunities for 
success in business; and as always, 
everywhere, in every line and de- 
partment of human activity, there 
is an abundance of room at the 
top. Each one should diligently 
struggle to reach it. It is up to 
every man and woman to succeed 
or fail. There is no good excuse 
for failure—Elbert H. Gary. 


Black Monday 


One of the things we ought to 
write down of all things is to teach 
ourselves the joy of work. I do 
not like the term Black Monday. 
Why, on Monday we are getting 
away from the laziness of the week- 
end and we are entering upon the 
reat game. When I come down 
to the office on Monday morning I 
feel there is no more comfortable 
place on the green earth, and I 
start that splendid game of busi- 
ness with the utmost joy.—H. Gor- 
don Selfridge. 

* © 2 

We cannot look, however imper- 
fectly, upon a great man without 
gaining something by him. He is 
the living light-fountain which it 
is good and pleasant to be near. 
—Carlyle. 

<2 

Nothing is easier than fault find- 
ing; no talent, no self-denial, no 
brains, no character are required 
to set up in the grumbling busi- 
ness.—Robert West. 

* £ 6 

Patience, common sense and time 

make impossibility possible!—Anon. 
* * * 


* 


The man who won’t buy new 
machinery or try anthing else that 
is new, until it has been tested 
out thoroughly by his competi- 
tors or others, doesn’t belong to 
the same fraternity as Charles L. 
Edgar, President of the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company of 
Boston. He says that he never 
agreed with the business men who 
say that the best policy is to let 
the other fellow do the pioneer- 
ing. “I do not hold that view,” 
he says. “I do not believe that it 
is sound to let the other fellow get 
the pioneer’s jump on you.”— 
Hidden Treasure. 

* * * 

So long as we love, we serve. 
So long as we are loved by others 
I would almost say we are indis- 
pensable; and no man is useless 
while he has a _ friend.—Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 


Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution is printed. If not 
composed by you, state source of 
Names 


quotation and author’s name. 
of winners will be printed. 
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Fact and 


By the Editor 


New Year, the season for changes in positions and 
advances in salaries, approaches. If you have in your 
employ some who deserve more salary, do not com- 
pel them to go through the unpleasant ordeal of asking 
a raise, but, rather, voluntarily in- 


WHERE : . 
DESERVED, crease their remuneration. A 
RAISE PAY raise which comes from the boss 
VOLUNTARILY 


without asking is worth a lot 
more than one that has to be gouged out of him. Is it 
not true that a great many employers who would not 
dream of overcharging their customers have no qualms 
whatever about under-paying employees if the latter 
will submit without protest? Surely it is as wrong 
morally to keep money to which an employee is en- 
titled as it would be to take money from a customer 
by overcharging him. Do not one’s own people de- 
serve as much consideration as outsiders? 

Our best-managed organizations to-day devote 
painstaking study to this subject of voluntarily raising 
salaries. An increasing number of concerns go over 
their salary lists several times a year and make suit- 
able adjustments. Then, if an employee asks an in- 
crease, he is told that he is being paid all that the 
management considers his services are worth, and no 
competition to hold him against a higher bidder is 
entered into. 

After all, is not an infinity of practical sense em- 
bodied in the oft-ridiculed Biblical injunction, “It is 
more blessed to give than to receive”? 


x * * 
The best gift: Give of yourself. 
= 4 


How far are the Ford ramifications to extend? 
“Edsel Ford, for the second time this year, has become 
identified with a new bank,” the newspapers report. 
Henry Ford always has despised the banking frater- 
nity, particularly those in Wall 


EDSEL 

FORD Street. Many labor leaders also 
ENTERS : capt: mG 
aaiaeee despised bankers—until Labor it 


self entered the banking field. 
‘Lhe more the Fords and Labor learn about banking 
from practical experience, the less bitter are they like- 
ly to become. True, there are bankers in and out of 
Wall Street who indulge in practices which strike out- 
siders as questionable. But questionable practices are 
not confined to banking. My conviction, based on 
long association and observation, is that America’s 
bankers compare not unfavorably with any other class 
in the country. Indeed, I believe that, as a whole, 
the men to whom the people entrust their savings are 
more trustworthy than the majority of those who rail 
against them. Scoundrels do not attract and hold 
deposits or the confidence of depositors. 


“With all thy Getting, get Understanding”’ 


Comment 


Perhaps you think of Christ as having been a weak, 
languid, sissified man, instead of the strongest, ablest 
organizer and executive who ever lived, full of sun- 
shine and inspiration? Admittedly, Jesus established 
the greatest organization the 


CHRIST ° 
WAS THE world has ever known. How did 
STRONGEST He do it? The most refreshing, 
ORGANIZER 


invigorating account, having a 
particular appeal to business men, has just been pub- 
lished by Bruce Barton, under the title, “The Man 
Nobody Knows.” . Every executive should treat him- 
self to the pleasure—and profit—of reading this unique 
little book. 

The author tells how, at Sunday School, Jesus was 
pictured as “a pale young man with flabby forearms 
and a sad expression,” that Jesus was “meek and 
lowly,” a “man of sorrows and acquainted with grief,” 
that Jesus “went around for three years telling people 
not to do things.” The Sunday School lad wondered 
how on earth such a character accomplished such 
transcendent results. As he grew older, the ex-Sunday 
School lad began to read up about Jesus for himself 
and to do his own thinking. What type did he find 
Jesus actually was? 


“A physical weakling! Where did they get that idea? 
Jesus pushed a plane and swung an adze; He was a success- 
ful carpenter. He slept outdoors and spent His days walk- 
ing around His favorite lake. His muscles were so strong 
that when He drove the money-changers out, nobody dared 
to oppose Him! 

“A kill-joy! He was the most popular dinner guest in 
Jerusalem! The criticism which proper people made was that 
He spent too much time with publicans and sinners (very 
good fellows, on the whole, the man thought) and enjoyed 
society too much. They called Him a ‘wine bibber and a 
gluttonous man.’ 

“A failure! He picked up twelve men from the bottom 
ranks of business and forged them into an organization that 
conquered the world. 

“When the man had finished his reading he exclaimed, 
‘This is a man nobody knows.’” 


Describing what happened when Jesus overthrew 
the tables of the money-changers in the Temple, the 
author gives this picture: 

“As His right arm rose and fell, striking its blows with 
that little whip, the sleeve dropped back to reveal muscles 
hard as iron. No one who watched him in action had any 
doubt that He was fully capable of taking care of Himself. 


No flabby priest or money-changer cared to try conclusions 
with that arm.” 


Send this stimulating volume to your friends for 
Christmas. 
x * * 


Few young men who exceed the speed limit in sporty 
roadsters exceed the speed limit on the road to promotion. 
* * * 


If your work doesn’t talk strongly for you, your tongue 
won't, 
i 


Honors are useless unless they increase your sense of 
responsibility. 
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One large employer has proved that the esteem, the 
goodwill, the affection of workers can be won. He 
has 16,000 of them, factory workers, and every last 
one of them looks up to him as a benefactor, a man of 
sterling worth, animated by the 


HE PROVES : : 
WORKERS’ most considerate, human motives. 
AFFECTION Recently the ve a spontaneous 
CAN BE WON i P 


demonstration of their love for 
him. George F. Johnson, president of the Endicott 
Johnson Corporation, had his 68th birthday, and the 
shoe workers, entirely on their own initiative, organ- 
ized parades through the two cities of Endicott and 
Johnson (N. Y.), made speeches and presented gifts 
and souvenirs to him, taking him completely by 
surprise. 

Mr. Johnson, who has never had a strike in all his 
long experience as an employer, made an acknowledg- 
ment and had it posted prominently throughout the 
factories. The following sentences from it throw 
light on how he has won the loyalty of his people; 
they may provide food for thought to others inter- 
ested in employer-employee relations: 


“T interpreted the Demonstration staged by Endicott John- 
son workers to mean: 

“First, their answer to agitators and disturbers of industrial 
harmony. 

“Their declaration, that they believe in the ‘co-operative 
Labor Policy’; that they are satisfied, in reason, with the 
results, after five years’ trial. 

“They said emphatically that they want this Labor Policy 
to continue. The understand that the ‘co-operative operation’ 
of this Industry is successful. It yields to them, as contri- 
buting partners, more of the fruits of their labor than any 
other plan would do. 

“They know more happiness can be secured—more general 
prosperity can be enjoyed—a greater amount of satisfaction 
can be obtained—through the Policy now so firmly estab- 
lished and known as the ‘Endicott Johnson Labor Policy’, a 
Policy which seeks a fair distribution of the results of the 
Combination of ‘Labor and Capital’ through co-operative 
efforts, a policy which recognizes the rights of the buyers of 
its products, as foremost and of first importance, the right to 
a good product at a fair price. Then they want a fair dis- 
tribution of the remaining profits (if any) after good wages 
and working conditions, reasonable hours, and all other desir- 
able things which rightfully belong to them, have been earned 
ana paid for. 

“They want a chance to work out their own destiny—to 
rear their children—to worship God and love America— 
—— those harmful influences which attack their 
| 

“And now let the ‘Valley of Fair Play’ move forward into 
a bigger and better future, willing to share together ‘good 
times and hard times’, trying to create an atmosphere of right 
living, trying to maintain their rights as American Citizens 
guaranteed by the Constitution, to ‘Life, Liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness.’ ” ° 


x ok * 

Would you retain in your employ a high-salaried 
man whose decisions were wrong three times in four? 
Would you invest your savings in an enterprise run 
by such incompetents? That is the record of the 
KILL Federal Trade Commission. The 


a CURE time has come to kill or cure this 
ADE : . 
COMMISSION costly, blundering, incompetent 


body. It has done its worst to as- 
Sassinate business reputations right and left. It has 


first blackened characters and then started to find out 
Whether the besmirching was justified. When Presi- 
dent Coolidge recently selected William E. Humphrey 
as its chairman, the business world hoped that the 




















Workers in the Endicott Johnson plant reading Mr. 
Johnson’s acknowledgment of the honors paid him by 
his 16,000 employees on his 68th birthday 


Commission would change its unfair, injurious tactics. 
Promises were promptly made, but the two minority 
commissioners have broken the promises. The Com- 
mission is again throwing mud at many reputable 
business organizations—without first ascertaining the 
justice thereof. 

Will Congress please effect a cure by changing the 
law, or by killing the Commission? Fair play demands 
that one or the other be done forthwith. Senator King 
of Utah announces that he has prepared bills to abol- 
ish both this Commission and the Tariff Commission. 

The deplorable record of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, along with constructive suggestions for its 
reform, are briefly, capably presented. by H. A. Toul- 
min, Jr. in “Bothering Business,” just published (50 
cents) by Forses. 

* * * 


The soundest stock: A stock of sound commonsense. 


x * * 
Look ahead—also plod ahead. 
x * x 
My nine-year-old hopeful keeps chickens. They 
did very well during the warm weather. But when 


cold and frost set in, the results fell off. While read- 
ing his favorite poultry periodical, he came upon an 
advertisement of a novel con- 


WARMTH R . r , 
MAKES HIS trivance for heating chickens 
CHICKENS feed. He duly bought one and 
LAY BETTER 


started lighting it in the coop 
every night. Since the chickens have been warmer all 
night, the output of eggs has greatly increased. 

Haven’t you felt a chill while going through some 
factories and other establishments? And haven’t you 
been impressed by the warmth and cordiality in other 
organizations? 

Maybe a suggestion could be gathered by some em- 
ployers from the little fellow’s experience with his 
producers. 


st 
The right kind of reading will help you to rule. 
ee 


The best fertilizer for pay-envelope growth: Diligent, 
intelligent work. 


ee 
Eat, drink and be—moderate. 
ee oe 


Unproductive idleness usually is productive of tares. 
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sires to do its part to- 
wards insuring pros- 
perity during 1926, the 
business world is hopeful 
that our law-makers will, 
among other things: 
Promptly cut taxes, main- 


[ Congress earnestly de- 








These Things Business 
Asks of Congress 


gress. If the chief execu- 
tive had on his hands a 
tractable Senate and House, 
our business and financial 
leaders would look to 
Washington with greater 
confidence than they have 
looked at the opening of 














ly along lines amicably 
agreed upon by the Ways and Means Committee. 

Enable President Coolidge to put the Government’s 
handling of shipping upon a businesslike basis, look- 
ing to the elimination by and by of Government com- 
petition against private owners. 

Drastically change the senseless and injurious tac- 
tics of the Federal Trade Commission by amending 
and clarifying the law governing its functions. 

Endorse the Interstate Commerce Commission’s at- 
titude towards compulsory consolidation of the na- 
tion’s railroads into a relatively small number of 
groups, and favor voluntary mergers, approved by the 
Commission. 

Permit railroads, as in former times, to own and 
run steamship lines. 

Keep within the bounds of reason and economy, ex- 
penditures for developing internal waterways, being 
guided by past experiences rather than by hopes and 
theories. 

Endorse without friction the settlements arranged 
by the War Debt Commission. 

Confine agricultural “relief” to commonsense, co- 
operative measures and not be cajoled or coerced in- 
to passing any of the utterly unsound legislation de- 
manded by certain vote-seeking friends of the farmers. 

Adopt a friendly attitude towards the movement 
to extend the life of the Federal Reserve Banks. 

Dispose of Muscle Shoals to whichever private in- 
terests make the most advantageous offer. 

Facilitate the carying out of the inspiring plans of 
electric power leaders to develop our natural resour- 
ces, to expand the production of electric power by 
steam plants and to knit together all parts of the con- 
tinent in an integrated power system, under the own- 
ership and operation of privately-owned utility cor- 
porations strictly regulated by public commissions. 
As public utility operations more and more transcend 
state lines, it is recognized that a favorable attitude 
on the part of the Federal Government becomes of 
prime importance. 

Keep hands off the general tariff structure, since 
tariff tinkering would tend to create unsettlement and 
apprehension in industry and business. 

Do nothing to play into the hands of President Lewis 
of the United Mine Workers. Business realizes, how- 
ever, that legislation bearing upon the coal industry 
and strikes therein, is demanded by the public and 
must inevitably come. 

Endorse President Coolidge’s urgent plea that the 


United States join the World Court. A minority of 


business men, but not a majority, would prefer that 
this country stand aloof. 

Rigidly adhere to President Coolidge’s economy 
program. 

Business has more faith in Coolidge than in Con- 


any Congress in years. It 
is feared that there will be many stormy sessions, 
that Senator Borah will openly revolt against the 
President, that Western law-makers will clamor for 
radical legislation wholly unacceptable to the Admin- 
istration, that Democrats will bring to the fore and 
keep to the fore a succession of “scandals”—oil, air- 
craft, alien property, prohibition enforcement, etc. 

Thoroughgoing tax reduction alone, however, will 
go far to offset whatever misgivings may be created 
by anti-Administration factions. 

On the whole, the sixty-ninth Congress, under the 
conservative influence of Calvin Coolidge, should help 
rather than hurt our prospects of prosperity—if we 
all act rationally—during the coming twelve months. 

oe £4 


An uncultivated garden ends by producing only weeds, 
for which there ts no market. 
2 * 


Do you like Christmas? I knew one man who 
hated the approach of the Christmas season. He hated 
it because his wife and family liked to give Christmas 
gifts and to do little kindly things for others; he hated 
it because the mail man, the ele- 


WHICH | 
TYPE vator operators, the barber and 
ll others expected some recognition ; 


he hated it because the whole 
spirit of the season was so different from the spirit 
which animated his whole life. He was engrossed 
wholly and solely in making money, and tried to make 
himself believe that his motive was that he might 
leave enough to allow his oldest son to have anything 
and everything he wished. That man was stricken 
down and died at a relatively early age. 

I know another man, equally busy, equally fond 
of his oldest son, equally desirous to make headway 
in the world, who loves the Christmas season. He 
loves it mainly because it affords so many opportuni- 
ties for doing things for others without arousing in 
them the slightest feeling that they are the objects of 
charity. He can give gifts right and left at Christ- 
mas; in many cases he can give money; he can write _ 
letters of sentiment and affection at Christmas, and 
have all these kindnesses accepted in the right spirit. 
His last ambition in the world would be to encour- 
age his oldest son to become a loafer. This man 
enjoys health and a measure of happiness the other 
man never knew. His whole life is in harmony with 
the Christmas season, not inwardly at war with it. 

Which type are you? 

e . @ 


The man who reaches the top of the heap doesn’t stop 
on the way to throw brickbats. 


* * * 
Only the lazy man needs pull. 
e-#,.8 


To become a boss, pay your boss. 
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Another Bull Market? 
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Other people often try our patience. We are 
tempted to complain a lot about them? But do we 
ever stop to reflect that all we are and have we owe 
to others? Leaving aside the matter of our birth, we 
couldn’t exist one year or one 


WHAT : 
YOu month or one week without the 
OWE ministrations of others. Others 
TO OTHERS 


tilled the soil that we might have 
food. Others toiled that we might be clothed. Others 
built and dug and tunneled that we who live in cities 
might have water. The roof over our heads, the bed on 
which we lie, the chair on which we sit, we owe to the 
labors of others. We could not even walk far had not 
others made it possible for us to enjoy the comfort of 
shoes. The very language we speak came to us from 
others. So did our religion, our ideas of truth, justice, 
mercy, eternal life. Law and order are the gifts to 
us of others; without them, our possessions and life 
itself would be totally insecure. 

I once asked John D. Rockefeller to what one thing 
more than all others he attributed his success, and, 
like a flash, came the answer: “To others.” 

So, when others rub us the wrong way, when others 
try our patience, when others threaten to get on our 
nerves, just calmly recall that all we are and have we 
owe, not to ourselves, but to others. 

— 

Backbiting rarely helps you forward. 

* * * 

Shortsighted would be the business man who de- 
liberately cut down his business by doing things to 
rile his customers. President Lewis and the United 
Mine Workers are once again doing their utmost to 
spoil their means of earning a liv- 


ANTHRACITE ; ‘ . 
STRIKERS ing. The present anthracite strike 
HURT is driving away more customers 
THEMSELVES 


than ever before. Throughout 
the East, family after family has installed an oil- 
burning system. Diligent inquiries reveal that these 
families would not dream of resuming the use of coal 
to heat their homes. 

Time was when anthracite was regarded as essen- 
tial to comfortable living in the Eastern part of the 
United States. That time has passed. Both oil and 
coke, to say nothing of soft coal, are now freely used 
in place of anthracite, with satisfactory results. Their 
repeated refusals to accept arbitration convinces the 
public that the miners’ leaders doubt the justice of 
their stand against the public. This is an adaptable 
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old world and we would contrive to get along even 
were every anthracite mine to be closed permanently. 
The strikers who have blindly followed their arbi- 
trary leader need to have this truth brought home 
to them. 
* * * 
Many a worker's heaviest handicap is his tongue. 
+ ¢.s 
“We strive to please” is a favorite business motto. 
Say what you will, sentiment does play an influential 
part in business. We would rather have dealings with 
those we like than with those we dislike. Certain stores 
I never enter regardless of what 


AMERICA : R 
SHOULD merchandise or “bargains” they 
“STRIVE may offer; I simply don’t like 
TO PLEASE” 


them. Should a nation be less 
anxious than a business concern to “strive to please”? 
These passages from a New York “Times” editorial are 
worth pondering: 


“T had rather my country were disliked than despised.” So 
said an Englishman when reminded of international feeling 
against the British Empire at the time of the Boer 
War. : 

If our patriotic vanity is flattered by being disliked, we have 
reason enough to be puffed up. But sober heads at Wash- 
ington see reason to distrust this kind of compliment from 
other nations. One explanation given of the anxiety of Presi- 
dent Coolidge to bring the United States into the World 
Court is that he is troubled by the “growing feeling of dis- 
like for the United States in Europe.” 

We abound in fine words about sympathy and co-operation, 
but whatever may have been the case with private philan- 
thropies to relieve distress across the seas, our official and 
governmental attitude has been to stand aloof and not to 
touch the burdens of Europe with so much as the tips of 
our fingers. Nor has the position taken by the United States 
as the chief creditor of Europe failed to have its inevitable 
effect in increasing the exasperated dislike cherished by our 
debtors. 

The time is past for a great manufacturing and exporting 
nation like the United States, with its huge surplus of capital 
to lend abroad, longer to gloat over the way in which the 
action, or failure to act, of our Government may give deep 
offense to other peoples, 


A new powerful banker once told me that when he 
arrived in this country he started hunting for a job 
and that one banker from whom he had special rea- 
son to expect at least courtesy and consideration, 
treated him more gruffly than anyone else. The whirli- 
‘gig of time played its pranks and not so long ago the 
gruff banker begged the immigrant to give him a job. 
America is at the top of the world to-day. But is this 
adequate reason for acting as many urge America 
should act towards other nations? 

* * * 


An engine won’t go far unless it keeps steam uf. 





CHRISTMAS gift that will bring you 
gratefully to the mind of the receiver 
twice every month all through 1926 is 
a year’s subscription to Forbes. 
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THE - STANDARD ° 


We would be a little less than 
human if we were not proud of the 
statusof thenew 90-degree Cadillac. 


The country’s best citizenship 
frankly proclaims it the car of cars 
—the very best that money can buy. 


Puttingthis preference on its lowest 
plane, the imagination can not 
measure its value. 


As we would be a little less than 
human if we did not prize this 
precious preference — 


So we would be a little less than sane 
if we did not protect it. 





OF - THE - WORLD 


Every consideration requires that 
the Cadillac shall be made better 
and better. 


In principle the new 90-degree 
Cadillac — whose excellence the 
whole world celebrates today —is 
the same Cadillac as the first of its 
type, refined and beautified with in- 
finite patienceandunremittingzeal. 


We promise you that the Cadillac 
of tomorrow, or a thousand to- 
morrows hence, will be the same 
splendid car, progressively improv- 
ed—Cadillacin quality, in high pur- 
pose, in unsurpassed performance. 


Lawrence P. Fisher 
President 


NEW go DEGREE 


CADILLAC 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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How Busy Business Men 
Can Keep Fit 


Extending the Health Span and Work Span of Life 
By Eugene Lyman Fisk, M. D. 


Medical Director, Life Extension Institute 


LD age is most commonly 
() found in advanced life— 
but it doesn’t begin there. 

The aging process begins short- 
ly after the average man reaches 
maturity. 

There is abundant evidence to 
show that after the age of 30, the 
average individual has cer- 
tain physical limitations 


gree of obvious preventable and 
remedwable physical deficiency was 
made clear. This widespread 
searching of the human race gave 
testimony in line with the more 
intensive studies made in industry 
and in special groups by the Life 
Extension Institute and other or- 


cal neglect and preventable physi- 
cal deterioration. 

Old age is due to definite causes. 
The general nature of these causes 
is now known and can be grouped 
under specific categories. Knowl- 
edge of these causes reveals lines 
of corrective action. Obviously, 

the first step is to search 





for their conditions in the 





which were not present in 
earlier life. He may be able 
to live out another 40 years 
of fairly active life, but 
each decade brings its phy- 
sical handicaps and_ re- 
strictions, and before two- 
thirds of the life cycle has 
elapsed we find the aver- 
age civilized man beyond 
the point where he can 
tackle anything in the way 
of sport or work with full 
confidence in his physical 
reserves. He is really a 
semi-invalid, if we judge 
him by reasonably high 
standards of sound health 
and physical endurance. At 
the age of 40 the death rate 
is nearly three times what 
it is at the age of 20, and 








T 


Time Not a Factor 


HE period of exuberant youth 
and vitality after physical 
maturity is reached lasts on the 
average only about ten years. 
From there on there is a gradual 
yielding, a concession to what is 
commonly called the passage of 
time. But time has nothing to do 
with it. Time alone cannot age 
anybody—except as to years. 
It is the quality of living that de- 
termines the rate of progress of 
our physical decay and not 
marks on the calendar. 


communities and in the 
bodies and lives of our citi- 
zens. The next step is to 
put the full weight of sci- 
ence and of every available 
scientific agency behind 
corrective measures. 

These are the true prin- 
ciples of life extension— 
which term includes exten- 
sion of the health span and 
work span of life. 

These principles involve 
a shifting of the viewpoint 
of modern medicine. They 
involve displacement of 
the emergency ideal and 
the treatment of symp- 
toms, by the preventive 
ideal and eradication of the 
ideal of cure—a medicine 
or alleviation for every 














the sickness rate increases 
in consistent ratio. 

At first glance this may seem a 
very gloomy picture. But, fortu- 
nately, there is no scientific sup- 
port for the commonly accepted 
notion that the human life cycle is 
fixed by some immutable law and 
that the miseries endured by man 
in the course of the ordinary life- 
time are foreordained. 

The basis of the life extension 
and health extension movement is 
the negation of this pessimistic 
philosophy. 

As proof of the non-fixity of the 
life cycle, we may point to experi- 
ments with lower animals, whose 
life cycles have been profoundly 
altered by scientific means. 

As proof of the non-fixity of the 
health cycle, we have the evidence 
gleaned from a thorough combing 
out of the populations of all civ- 
ilized countries during the war. In 
these cold-blooded surveys, the de- 


ganizations and individuals work- 
ing along similar lines. 

In a previous article comment 
was made on the improvement in 
the death rate of groups periodical- 
ly examined by the Institute and 
counselled as to the correction of 
physical defects and errors in liv- 
ing habits. Reference was also 
made to Dr. Dublin’s estimate that 
an additional ten years could be 
added to the expectation of life if 
all sections of the population could 
be brought under the favorable con- 
ditions enjoyed by certain special 
groups in the population. 

But the mere length of the life 
cycle is a matter of minor con- 
sideration. We are chiefly con- 
cerned with the condition of the 
average man at the successive 
stages of the average life cycle. 

The brief duration of the health 
span and work span reflects physi- 





disease—by the ideal of 
building up the body and the 
life to resist disease; displacement 
of the ideal of compromise at each 
decade with the physical degenera- 
tion common to it in middle and 
later life, by the ideal of ignoring 
time and making no compromise 
with the causes of physical failure 
at any age; displacement of the 
ideal of diagnosing disease as an 
entity, by the ideal of thorough 
search for and recognition of all 
physical impairments and injurious 
living habits. 

The problem is not so much the 
discovery of more cures for dis- 
ease, as to carry to the people gen- 
erally the full weight of existing 
medical knowledge. When this 1s 
done—and there is a tremendous 
forward movement along these 
lines—there is no doubt that sub- 
stantial gains will be apparent in 
the vitality of the nation and in 
the period of health and youth. 
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Your Electric Service Company 
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Must Think First of YOUR 


66 





ET’S go after some of the 

Florida business—the 

small town business—the farm 
business.” 


You can make proposals like 
these if you’re a manufacturer 
or a jobber. There are no fixed 
geographical limitationson your 
market. 

In the electric service com- 
pany business, however, you 
can’t expand your market in 
this way. You’re confined to 
the area served by your own 


Business 


plant and lines, unless you wish 
to make heavy investments in 
additional facilities. You can’t 
extend your market merely by 
giving an order to a sales man- 
ager, or approving the hiring 
of more men. 


As a result, your electric serv- 
ice company has a mighty keen 
and persistent interest in you 
and in the other customers 
which it already serves. It 
knows that to help you expand 
your business is the most eco- 





Or 1 


Westinghouse is now building the 
world’s largest turbine. It will gen- 
erate current in such quantities that 
if it could be applied to the equator, 
a girdle of 100-candlepower lamps, 
spaced 100 feet apart, could be kept 
burning brightly throughout the 
seasons. 





Or— oy 





nomical way for it to expand its 
own. It realizes that to develop 
new economies for you in the 
use of electric current is the 
most profitable way it has to 
increase its volume and further 
reduce its cost. 


This explains why the man- 
agements have so improved 
generating methods that today 
current sells for less than in 
1913—the only item in the 
householder’s budget of which 


such a statement is true. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


Westingh 


Localized Service—Men, Parts, Shops 
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Ideal 


FLORIDA HOMES 


at 


Cora GABLES 


AT THE end of a day, when you turn homeward, do you grow eager 
for the first glimpse of your own home? 
and beauty?: Does it decorate your life with color, enrich it with 


pleasure and delight? And in Coral Gables, it does! 


For Coral Gables is definitely and 
carefully planned for those who want 
the best that life has to offer, not only 
in their homes, but in their mental 
and social existence. Who want a 
home that. will gather new grace and 
beauty each year, and that will increase 
not only in interest and charm, but in 
actual value. 


A City Plan Under WhichAll 
Property Ualues-Are-Advancing 


Under the plan that controls every 
aspect of Coral Gables, a garage 
becomes a thing of beauty and dig- 
nity. A warehouse acquires the subtle 
proportions of a Spanish villa. A busi- 
ness block reflects good taste and a real 
regard for decoration in every least 
detail. And the homes! .. . more 
than a thousand already built. And 
another thousand now planned. Each 
combining with its neighbors to create 
the most beautiful city that was ever 
designed. Each delightfully placed 
among enchanting gardens in a city 
that is a brilliant tropical garden 
in itself. 


For this is the only tropical section 
in America. And the red-tiled Spanish 
homes fit pescty into their back- 
grounds of palm and hibiscus, of 
poinciana and palmetto. No other 
type of architecture is permissible. 
No one can erect a Victorian horror 
or a wooden chateau. Devaluation of 





It should. 


property through undesirable building 
is made: impossible. 


Take Advantage of the Tremendous 
Upward Surge in Ualues 


No matter whether you buy one plot 
or a dozen, no matter whether you 
build a $10,000 home or a magnificent 
estate, you cannot escape your share 
in the prosperity that is so rapidly 
transforming Miami. 

Permanence, security, rising values 
—these are the logical results of a city 
plan that includes the new Miami- 
Biltmore Hotel, a $15,000,000 univer- 
sity and innumerable other projects 
on which more than fifty of sc of 
dollars have already been spent. And 
yet Coral Gables is only beginning! 
Can you wonder that any piece of 
property inside its limits is considered 
a sound investment? Can you wonder 
that those who are investing in the fu- 
ture of Miami and its environs are even 
now reaping rich rewards? 


The (Coupon Brings You 
Rex Beach's Dramatic Story—Free 


Rex Beacu has written a book about 
the miracle of Coral Gables. Send for 
it. Better still, come and see for your- 
self. Let us tell you about the special 
trains and steamships that we run at 
frequent intervals to Coral Gables. If 
you should take one of these trips, and 
should buy property at Coral Gables, 
the cost of your transportation will be 
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Coral Gables, Miami, Florida 


Please send me Rex Beach’s story on the miracle of Coral 
Gables. I understand that this places me under no obligation. 


refunded upon your 
return. Sign and mail 
the coupon—now! 


Your Opportunity 


Coral Gables property 
has been steadily rising 





Street. 


in value. Some of it has 
shown a I00 per cent in- 
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State. 


crease every year. Roger 
Babson says that Florida 
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you peace 


of all the states. Yet building plotsin Coral 
Gables may now be secured by a moderate 
initial payment. These plots, for homes or 
businesses, are offered in a wide range of 
prices, which include all improvements 
such as streets, street lighting, electricity 
and water. Twenty-five per cent is re- 
quired in cash, the balance will be dis- 
tributed in convenient payments over a 
period of three years. 


The Facts-About (oral Gables 


Coral Gables is a city, adjoining the city 
of Miami itself. It is incorporated, with a 
commission form of government. It is 
highly restricted. It occupies about 10,000 
acres of high, well-drained land. It is four 
years old. It has 150 miles of wide paved 
streets and boulevards. It has seven hotels 
completed or under construction. It has 
45 miles of white-way lighting and 50 miles 
of intersectional street lighting. It has 614 
miles of beach frontage. Two golf courses 
are now completed, two more are building. 
A theatre is almost completed. Two coun- 
try clubs, a military academy and public 
schools are now in actual use. More than 
one thousand homes have already been 
erected, another thousand now under con- 
struction. More than fifty million dollars 
have been expended in development work. 
Additional plans call for at least twice that 
amount. More than one hundred million 
dollars worth of property has already been 
bought in Coral Gables. 


Mr. John McEntee Bowman is now build- 
ing the ten-million-dollar hotel, country 
club and bathing casino in Coral Gables 
to be known as the Miami-Biltmore Group. 
The Miami-Biltmore Hotel will be opened 
about January, 1926. Coral Gables will 
also contain these buildings and improve- 
ments, all of which will be completed 
within a few years: 


The $15,000,000 University of Miami, 
which will be the most beautiful and com- 
plete institution in the entire South, the 
$500,000 Mahi Temple of the Mystic 
Shrine, a $1,000,000 University High 
School, a $150,000 Railway Station, a 
Stadium, a Conservatory of Music, mag- 
nificent new entrances and plazas, public 
buildings, and other remarkable projects. 
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40 
Should You Go to Florida? 


(Continued from page 14) 
state. So Florida really has the 
climate for all-year vacations. As 
a Winter resort state, it leads. 

Caring for the resort visitors is 
a business in itself—a business 
greater than most students of in- 
dustry appreciate. 

Here are some very conservative 
figures: 

During the four months of the 
Winter season, 500,000 persons 
visit Florida. Each one of these 
visitors will spend $10 daily, dur- 
ing a period of, let us say, 120 
days. It has been estimated in all 
resort places that it takes two per- 
sons to take care of the needs of 
one tourist. 

This means that during those 
months, 1,000,000 people are em- 
ployed. Assuming that their wage 
is the usual wage for people in 
the ordinary lines ef work—be- 
cause serving the tourist trade 
takes in directly or indirectly 
about every line of occupation— 
that payroll is stupendous. 


Visitors Increasing 

That number of visitors in four 
months would spend $5,000,000 
daily, or for 120 days, $600,000,000. 
And this takes into account only 
the Winter season. The popular- 
ity of Florida as a Summer resort 
will increase. Last Summer it 
was introduced as a resort state to 
the folk of the North by many 
Florida cities. Visitors were de- 
lighted with the Summer climate. 

In a state of such resources, we 
have built Hollywood-by-the-Sea, 
an all-year resort city on the At- 
lantic coast, between Palm Beach 
and Miami. Three miles out 
from Hollywood is the Gulf 
Stream, giving us surf-bathing 
every day in the year and climate 
that has an average of 68 degrees 
in the Winter months and 80 in 
the Summer. 

Hollywood is four years old and 
has a population of 8,000. Thirty 
million dollars of buildings are 
completed and under construction. 
We have eight miles of ocean 
frontage. - 

We believe so much in the in- 
dustrial future of Florida that we 
are building a $15,000,000 harbor 
at Lake Mabel, part of our ocean 
frontage, with General George 
Washington Goethals, builder of 
the Panama Canal, as the chief 
consultant engineer. An indus- 
trial unit is planned for this sec- 
tion, to use, so far as possible, the 
raw materials of Florida. 

A concrete board-walk, fash- 
ioned after the board-walk at At- 
lantic City, runs along our beach 
front. 

We have the largest and most 
ornate railroad station in Florida, 
south of Jacksonville, built by us, 


SPARKS 


EARLY every one knows that 
Herbert Spencer was a great 

intellectual genius, but those who 
knew him best could not credit 
him with an open mind. He ex- 
pected people with whom he talked 
to agree with him. When they 
failed to agree he became so angry 
that oftentimes he appeared to be 
on the verge of an apoplectic fit. 
When he felt he was approaching 
the danger point, he slapped on a 
pair of ear-clips so that it would 
be impossible for him to hear what 
the other person was saying. 

Many executives, while they 
may not actually use ear-clips, are 
afflicted in much the same way. 
They haven’t developed the art 
of listening, or if they do listen 
they want to hear only that which 
is pleasant. The result is, they 
fail to get much information which 
they need. Their subordinates 
learn rather quickly to give them 
what they want, and if they ever 
do get the whole truth it is by 
accident. 

Open-minded executives 
no use for ear-clips. 

* * x 

It’s all very well to have stand- 
ards, if we have sense enough to 
realize that there are other stand- 
ards in the world and that these 
other standards may be even bet- 
ter than our own. The man who 
is sO sure that his standards are 
right, who refuses to investigate 


have 


™ Tae 
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From Tom Dreier’s 
Anvil 


other standards, usually short- 
changes himself. The wise man 
lives an experimental life. To him 
nothing is constant but change. 
He is always willing to try some- 
thing new, or at least to open his 
mind to stories about something 
new. The open-minded man is the 
only one who is growing. 


* * 


“T° HE enthusiastic monument sales- 

man tells me that the time to 
make sales is within a week after a 
burial. Big sales are made when the 
grief is keen. If the salesman delays 
seeing his prospect for months, he has 
greater sales resistance to overconie 
and the stone bought will be smalier 
than if it had been bought earlier. 
This salesman judges people by the 
kind of monuments they buy. “Fine 
people live in that house,”’ he said, as 
we were driving through the country. 
“T sold them a $600 monument.” For 
those who mark graves with cheap 
cement blocks he has nothing but con- 
tempt. When driving around, he en- 
joys nothing more than stopping at 
cemeteries to look at monuments witn 
a professional eye. His favorite news 
page is that containing obituaries. He 
says he enjoys talking with undertak- 
ers and sextons because they give him 
so many good leads. Now, before you 
laugh at the narrowness of this monu- 
ment salesman ask yourself if your 
own business hasn‘t narrowed you 
just as much? 








and given to the Florida East 
Coast Railroad. 

The Hollywood Bank & Trust 
Company, opened little more than 
a year ago, has deposits of more 
than $3,000,000. 

We have an adequate electric 
light and power plant, making 
power for our population. Our 
nursery contains 500,000 plants, 
flowers, and trees. Our street- 
building equipment is the largest 
in Florida. Our city is zoned. 
Ample restrictions keep city build- 
ing under control. We have five 
artificial lakes, containing 500 
acres. We have a tent city, hous- 
ing’ 1,600, on the beach. We have 
schools and churches and a strong 
array of industrial enterprises, 
especially building material con- 
cerns. We will soon begin the 
construction of a hospital, which 
will be made one of the finest in 
the South. 

Building operations at Holly- 
wood are sufficiently large to put 
it among the foremost cities of the 
South in that respect. 

Hollywood will open the Holly- 
wood Beach Hotel in January. 
This hotel cost $3,000,000 and has 


500 rooms. It will, we believe, be 
the finest resort hotel in Ameri- 
ca. We are also opening at about 
the same time two other new 
hotels, the Hollywood Hills Inn, 
with 250 rooms and the Boulevard 
Hotel, a commerical house, on 
Hollywood Boulevard in the bus- 
iness section. 

We believe we have spent 
enough money to demonstrate our 
faith in Florida. But what we 
have accomplished has been done 
with work—hard work—that takes 
in the labor of more than 3,000 per- 
sons. 

Work has won for us, just as 
work will win for everybody else 
who comes to Florida—work in- 
telligently started and intelligently 
completed. 


Florida is a great state of op- - 


portunity. 

But its opportunity rests in the 
real work that Florida offers; 
work of production and building; 
work of transforming Florida, still 
thinly populated, in spite of the 
so-called “rush,” into a state teem- 
ing with life as one sees life in 
most of the other states of the 
Union. 


FO 
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Of distinguished architectural merit are the automatic substations of 
the Los Angeles Railway. They are totally enclosed and sound p 
one of the advantages of G-E automatic control. 


Who works here? 





Under many conditions, 
modern electrical machinery 
can be started, stopped, and 
kept under complete control 
with no human being present 
—thus releasing men for more 
important work. What task 
are you doing which a General 
Electric device could do 
for you? 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


. 


ek 


eee 


No one. In these buildings which 
you see along electric railways 
there is machinery that does its 
own thinking. 


When an electric train approaches, 
the equipment in an automatic 
substation starts running. When 
the train has passed, the machinery 
stops, for the next station has 
already assumed the load. 
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Keeping Out of the “Red 
Ink” for 61 Years 
Out of 62 


(Continued from page 11) 


Mr. Belding quietly, “but not on 
the boat. We are flying over at 10 
o’clock in the morning. That 
rough water makes me uncomfor- 
table.” 

The chauffeur protested, think- 
ing it rather a hazardous trip for 
a man in his late eighties, but Mr. 
Belding was adamant. 

“I made the reservation myself, 
Warren,” he said serenely, “be- 
cause I knew you would raise ob- 
jections. If you are afraid to go 
with me I'll go myself.” That set- 
tled the question. 

One interesting point in the or- 
ganization of the company is that 
the sons of the original Belding 
brothers have been carefully 
trained to take their father’s places 
in the organization. Milo M. Beld- 
ing, the son of the son of the first 
Milo M., succeeded his father in 
1916 as president and financial 
head. At the time he became presi- 
dent he withdrew from some of his 
other interests and since then has 
given practically all of his time to 
the requirements of his own organ- 
ization. 

His start is typical of the way 
these men trained their boys to 
follow in their footsteps. 

For some time Milo Jr. had been 
preparing for Harvard, but trouble 
developed with his eyes and he was 
obliged to give up any thought of 
college. It was a severe blow, es- 
pecially as he was very active 
physically and had every reason to 
think he would make one of the col- 
lege teams. 

“Better start in with us,” his 
father suggested. “You can’t get 
in line any too young. You have 
pretty important things ahead of 
you.” 


Receives Thorough Training 


“There was nothing in my origi- 
nal position to indicate it,” laughed 
Mr. Belding. “He put me into the 
fabric department as stock clerk 
at $3 a week, which did not look 
particularly important to me at 
that time, although now I see that 
it was the best start in the world 
for me.” 

Within three years he was act- 
ing for his father, who then held 
the position of president and treas- 
urer, and while he was not old 
enough to hold the title of treas- 
urer of the company he was given 
power of attorney and signed all 
the legal documents. Before he 
was 28 he was officially appointed 
treasurer, and he succeeded his 
father as president the year before 
the latter’s death in 1917. Some 
idea of his responsibilities are evi- 


denced by the fact that he did the 
buying of raw ‘silk, which runs as 
high as $6,000,000 in one year. 

In much the same fashion Hiram 
H. Belding trained the lad who 
was to succeed him as vice-presi- 
dent of the corporation, although 
the story adds to its business side 
all the color of a West Point ro- 
mance. 

When the store was opened in 
Chicago, Hiram was placed in 


‘charge of the sales and showed 


himself a giant in sales psychology 
and in his judgment of men, prov- 
ing beyond doubt that personal con- 
tact with people from door to door 
is the best selling training that 
ever comes to a prospective execu- 
tive. As a judge of men few peo- 
ple could equal him, and a man 
upon whom he had placed the 
stamp of approval seldom failed to 
make good. 


An Addition to the Family 


In the course of time Hiram 
Belding’s daughter, Mary, then in 
her late teens, was invited down to 
New York to visit the family of 
her uncle, and attended the senior 
hop at West Point, where she met 
a cadet by the name of E. C. Young. 
Romance is much less tardy in its 
progress than business. Before the 
end of her visit Cadet Young had 
pushed his suit with such ardor 
that Hiram Belding made a trip 
down to New York to look the 
young man over. 


“It was a very interesting visit 
to me, at least,” said General 
Young as he told me about it. “I 
had not progressed through all the 
steps considered necessary at that 
time before an engagement was 
consummated and I was pretty 
anxious to know where I stood. 
Also, I was eager to be married 
and yet I had not made the first 
start toward establishing myself 
in a career which would look de- 
sirable to such a substantial busi- 
ness man as Mr. Belding, for army 
posts were not places of luxury in 
those days and the position of a 
young lieutenant was no sinecure.” 

Mr. Belding regarded his pros- 
pective son-in-law with some de- 
liberation. 


“Well,” he said finally, with con- 
viction, “I don’t want Mary living 
in some isolated army post, and 
I’m going to make you an offer, 
young man, to come into the busi- 
ness. I’m supposed to have a 
pretty keen eye for judging men 
and I don’t think I am going to be 
mistaken in thinking that you will 
be an asset to our company.” 
Whereupon he offered him a very 
minor position in the St. Paul 
office. 

“So minor,” commented General 
Young, “that it caused me all kinds 
of embarrassment. 
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“Of course the news spread at 
West Point that I was going to 
marry Mr. Belding’s daughter, and 
when the boys found out that [ 
was giving up my career they nat- 
urally took it upon themselves to 
assume that I had been offered 
nothing less than a share in the 
business. What had actually hap- 
pened was that Mr. Belding was 
trying to see whether I had the 
right stuff in me. My duties at 
St. Paul included everything im- 
portant from sweeping out the of- 
fice to ordering the stock. Also, in 
my leisure moments I ran errands, 
sharpened pencils, or did anything 
else which seemed to have been 
overlooked. Fortunately for me we 
had a manager there who saw the 
humor of the situation and helped 
me out like a good sport. 


“Soon my army friends began 
visiting St.. Paul and, of course, 
took great pains to look me up. To 
lose the dignity of my West Point 
standing was not to be thought of, 
so I made a deal with the manager. 
When any of my friends were in 
town and happened into the office 
I was to be deferred to by everyone 
present. Even the manager him- 
self took pains to ask my advice. 
I well remember on one occasion 
where I was pleasantly surprised 
by two classmates who quite evi- 
dently expected the millionaire to 
take them to lunch. I passed 
through the office before I went out 
with them, giving a few words of 
instructions to everybody present 
and then took the boys to lunch 
with the last money I expected to 
have in my jeans for some two 
weeks tocome. It was painful but, 
according to my idea of dignity, 
vitally necessary.” 


Ideal Location 


Once more Hiram Belding 
proved the keenness of his judg- 
ment, for the young cadet made 
good. To-day he is vice-president 
of the company, in charge of pro- 
motion and sales. 

While sales were growing in vol- 
ume the manufacturing plant was 
progressing with equal rapidity. 
Gradually, as sales demands _ in- 
creased, the mill at Rockville was 
supplemented by others in North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, on the old 
home site at Patterson’s Mills, 
Michigan (now named Belding), 
and at Petaluma, California. Fred- 
erick Belding, son of Alvah H., 
grew up in the atmosphere of his 
father’s mills. From his earliest 
boyhood he studied the manufac- 
turing end from its every angle. 
With his father to act in an advis- 
ory capacity, Fred Belding took 
over at an early age responsibili- 
ties which would have staggered 
most boys. Under his direction the 
old town of Patterson’s Mills, 


wi 
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“By the way,” remarked Edwards, as he sat down to luncheon with Trelease, 
“your personal stationery is quite impressive. That note you sent me the 
other day was really very handsome.” 

“Yes, I appreciate a nice sheet of paper,” said Trelease. “It’s too bad 
we can’t do something really good for our business letterhead.” 

“Well—why don’t you?” 

“Oh—we couldn’t. The business wouldn’t stand a leak like that.” 

Edwards smiled. 

“What do you mean by ‘leak’? Why should you apply totally different 
reasoning to stationery just because it’s for business?” 

This question could fairly be put to many executives who have lumped 
letterheads in their minds along with erasers, pencils, and typewriter ribbons. 

The paper used in business correspondence creates and fixes more im- 
pressions, and more definite ones, than does any other contact with the 
great public of dealers and customers. Fine stationery dresses a business 
up. It suggests the stability of the sender and the esteem in which the 
recipient is held. That is why so many of the most successful businesses 


regard fine stationery as an advertising and selling help. 








‘Crane’s Business ‘Papers 


CRANE’S BOND  .- . . - CRANE’S JAPANESE LINEN 
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CRANE @& COMPANY, inc., DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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which was the home of his grand- 
father, has been transformed into 
one of the most up-to-date manu- 
facturing districts in America. Its 
name was changed to Belding, 
Michigan, and it is given over en- 
tirely to the interests of the Beld- 
ing mills. Few places in the 
United States are so_ ideally 
planned for working conditions. 
Not only are the mills of the most 
up-to-date and attractive construc- 
tion, but beautiful homes have been 
erected for the housing of the mill 
operators, insuring as stable a class 
of labor as there is anywhere in the 
country. Many of the married 
workers own their own homes, 
others, the single women, are cared 
for in huge homes which have all 
the luxury of a well appointed 
hotel. 

Within the last few months the 
Belding company has come into 
the limelight -in connection with a 
revaluation of its stock, which had 
previously been closely held within 
the family. To split it up into mar- 
ketable shares was a delicate mat- 
ter, inasmuch as it held the high 
value of $250 to $275 a share. It 
was, therefore, decided that it 
might be more advantageously 
placed in the hands of an invest- 
ment house, and E. B. Smith & Co. 
were asked to undertake the im- 





portant work of recapitalization. 

The method of handling was 
studied closely. It was the desire 
of every executive of the Belding 
organization that the stock should 
be so split that it might come with- 
in the means of the average inves- 
tor and that in any financial ad- 
justment the original democracy 
of ownership should be retained. 
In other words every owner of a 
financial interest in the Belding 
company was to feel he had equal’ 
rights. To accomplish this it was 
decided that there should be no 
outstanding bond issue or preferred 
stock—no one was to have a prior 
interest. 

The outstanding success of the 
company has been remarkable in 
its field, for in only one year of its 
existence has it shown a loss, 
whereas cash dividends have run in 
some years as high as 36 per cent. 
on the old stock, and in 1922 the 
company paid a stock dividend 
which amounted to $3,800,000. 

Their early contacts with the re- 
tailers convinced the Belding 
brothers that much could be ac- 
complished by keeping themselves 
in direct touch with the trade and 
to-day they are dealing in close re- 
lationship with over 20,000 dis- 
tributors. The company has also 
financed itself entirely out of prof- 
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its—not over $75,000 of outside 
capital having been invested—and 
has always made it a principle so 
to maintain its working capital that 
it would be able to handle its own 
commitments without the assist- 
ance of loans. Yearly balance 
sheets show a minimum working 
capital of about $6,800,000, and in 
spite of the large sums which have 
been spent in maintenance the 
company has always been able to 
pay substantial dividends without 
reducing its working capital. 

In this era of efficiency systems, 
short-cut business methods and 
sales psychology, the success of 
such an organization as that of the 
Belding brothers, which was 
founded on age-old principles, 
makes us stop and think. They 
dug deep to give it a sure founda- 
tion. Stone by stone, testing them 
as they were laid, they erected its 
pillars. Every bit of building ma- 
terial that went into the structure 
was weighted with honest intent. 
Their contacts were both human 
and personal and their business 
was built up on a basis of mutual 
interest. Their organization was 
not constructed under any system 
of rapid profits or cut-throat com- 
petition. But while they chose to 
move up slowly, they never slipped 
back. 








How to Insure Profits and 


Avoid Losses 
(Continued from page 22) 


ficulties—the budget protects the 
creditors. The capital originally 
invested may have been entirely 
consumed during the process, but 
the concern has gradually reduced 
expenses, has paid all its bills, and 
leaves no trail of unpaid claims be- 
hind it. The original investors in 
any business risk ther money on 
the prospect of future profits. 

This plan of financial control will 
not only insure profits for many 
businesses not now making them, 
but it will also eliminate almost all 
losses now suffered because of the 
commercial failures which place a 
heavy burden on legitimate busi- 
ness. Solvent liquidations will re- 
place bankruptcies. The budget 
control system on a cash basis not 
only gives a definite warning to 
the management, but it gives warn- 
ing immediately, so that the diffi- 
culty may be considered and per- 
haps overcome before it has had 
a chance to threaten the very ex- 
istence of the business. The man- 
agement possessing a successful 
record which cannot begin to op- 
erate on a “cash control” basis is 
no longer competent to manage a 
business. 

That the general manager may 
follow progress and profits, it is 





vital that cash on hand and net 
worth be watched daily. Merchan- 
dise is cash, so it should be watched 
as you would watch so much gold. 
The bank knows its exact condi- 
tion at the close of every business 
day and there is no reason why the 
business man should not, especial- 
ly when the necessary information 
can be supplied to him in a single 
report. 

This daily report, on his desk 
each morning, supplies the facts 
on assets—including cash on hand, 
accounts receivable, inventory, in- 
vestments, and buildings, machin- 
ery and equipment—showing 
changes in each item during the 
previous day. It also lists liabili- 
ties—accounts payable, notes pay- 
able, trade acceptances—and notes 
increases or decreases in each. 
The difference between these two 
indicates net worth. The same 
sheet also shows new orders and 
orders filled, production and other 
items of interest to the manage- 
ment. It also shows important 
commitments made the previous 
day. 

It lists each department of the 
business with the amount of its 
appropriation for the current 
month. Against this allowance ap- 
pears the amount of commitments 
already made and the balance still 
available. If the general manager 
feels that any one department is 


getting too near the dead-line on 
its appropriation, or wishes to 
question the wisdom of any large 
commitment, the matter can be 
checked up with the department 
head immediately. Otherwise the 
report needs no further attention, 
and the managment is assured that 
every department is operating on 
a sound financial basis. The facts 
on all vital activities are supplied 
on this single sheet, and they are 
supplied daily so that you know 
current condition. There are no 
post mortems. ; 

Through this plan of financial 
control the profits of a business are 
assured, and the management has 
a complete picture of the business 
each morning in a matter of min- 
utes. Progress can be followed 
easily and weaknesses checked 
promptly. We have illustrated the 
plan for a manufacturing business 
but it can be adapted with minor 
changes to meet the needs of any 
venture from the smallest store to 
the largest banking institution. It 
will insure profits for the gigantic 
enterprise with interests through- 
out the world; it can be adopted 
by the professional man to keep 
track of his finances and his prog- 
ress, 

So long as expenditures incurred 
are kept below operating income, 
year in and year out, the venture 
must make a profit. 
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Transportation—The Whole World Around 
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a In San Juan, Porto Rico, a nervous 
ng “1 passenger might think that the bus 
in IN wih company was protecting itself against 
ee wi Ny ; ah accident claims, because on the side 
re i y Ieee of each bus there is painted in big Get — 
a ee: ee letters the motto, Tt. Col Wa India-Wise 
- 4 LWIA | Trust.” In the United States, a great | 
ns, vane ree many bus operators take the further 
» a precaution of equipping their vehicles 
Ps with India Tires. They’re a good, 
a safe tread, and they’re super-strong, 
es, dependable and long-lived. 
1ey 
da- In Venice, one of the few 
Fm spots in the world where the 
na- “old boat” does better with- 
ure out India Tires. They might 
nt. be used as life savers, how- 
_ ever, for that’s what Ameri- 
ess 
“al can car owners have found 
vas them to be. Their super serv- 
em ice is sold at no great price. 
ym- 
to 
ped In Odessa, the street car 
companies can’t be over- 
= burdened with profits, 
on with the Soviet Soldiers 
to riding in such numbers as 
rge this—and free. American 
be street car companies are 
ent A . ° 
the rapidly doing away with 
ion, such “dinky” lines as this, 
hat putting in busses and 
on equipping them with 
om India Tires for econom 
lied y- 
are 
ge At the End of 
the Trail, Glacier 
cial Point, Yosemite 
ne Park, California, 
pe this car must 
ro have India Tires 
ved on it; for they’re 
ked always in at the 
the finish — and not 
ess “all in” either. 
nor 
any 
» to 
It 
itic 
gh- 
ted 
eep 
og- 
red 
me, 
ure 















Mention of “Forbes’” insures good service 


wis the exception of minor sea- 
sonal declines reports indicate 
continued high levels for sales, basic 
production and general industrial ac- 
tivity and corporate schedules attest 
the sincerity of executives’ views that 
current prosperity will continue well 
into the new year. 

First quarter buying at firm prices 
holds the steel industry at its recent 
higher rate of activity. Cement, zinc 
and bituminous coal production show 
large gains, building contracts are hold- 
ing well and despite moderate seasonal 
firmness in money rates business goes 
ahead at a rapid pace. 

Christmas Club savings have been 
released and holiday retail trade prom- 
ises again to set new high records 
with department store sales leading. 
French francs have recovered from their 
low levels, car loadings still run ahead 
of last year and railroad earnings set 
a new high record. Signs appear of 
overproduction in the motor industry 
but commodity prices hold most of their 
recent gains. 





Forbes me ~ 


cA-Lite ~ Saver for Busy Business CMNen. 
i O be successful, you must keep well-informed. Yet 

you doubtless have little time for wading through 
the avalanche of news and views and rumors and denials 
pouring in daily from all parts of the world. 

“Forbes” offers a solution of your problem. It under- 
takes in the following pages to furnish busy business 
men all the essential, significant, vital, industrial, finan- 
cial, commercial, investment, railroad, utility, automotive, 
agricultural and labor news at home and abroad, sup- 
plemented by authoritative analyses and forecasts by 
leading men of affairs and by regular monthly interpre- 
tive, forward-looking articles by such authorities as Dr. 


Increasing demand has helped to keep 
prices of iron and steel products firm 
and the Dow-Jones average of 8 im- 
portant classes has again advanced 
moderately to $51.65 per ton compared 
with the 1925 low of $50.84 in early 
September. Cotton prices have been 
unsettled but little changed, coal and 
coke have tended somewhat to sag off 
from their high prices, petroleum and 
its products hold surprisingly well for 
this season and the metals are gen- 
erally quiet but also firm not far from 
their recent high quotations. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


Le ——_ Year 
test oO 
Wheat, No. 2, Red.... $1.875 $174 $1.77 
Corn, No. 2, Yellow.. 935 1.025 1.36 
Oats, No, 2. White.... 505 485 615 
DN ccmatimeae seeeceee 8.60 8.50 8.45 
Coffee, No. 7, Rio...... 17 1875 2175 
Sugar, Granulated .... -054 -052 075 
Beef, Family ......... 27.50 26.00 22.00 
Aron, 2m, Pails. ....000 23.50 22.75 23.25 
ON: WEOG so. chisivse 35.00 35.00 35.50 
RM cn 6c senassutausasaa 9.80 10.125 9.00 
sablesbabbesocess 14.20 14.55 13.05 
Zinc, E. St. Louis.... 8.80 8.80 6.25 
oh. cecesshbikpedbain sei 63.00 62.75 54.65 
ee ee: 21.35 21.10 23.85 
PRUOOE « ccscbiscccdessss 1.12 1.02 345 





Prices 














| Money and Banking | 





Latest Mo. Prev. Yr. Prev. 
197.159 194.827 193.734 
14.3173 14.1520 13.3499 


RICES for raw and manufactured 

products as well as commodity quo- 
tations have in the main continued their 
upward trend begun in the latter half 
of November. Weekly indexes have 
tapered off moderately from the pre- 
vious rate of advance but are still from 
3 to 4 per cent. above last year. Pro- 
fessor Irving Fisher’s commodity in- 
dex has reached its highest levels in 
several months and is not far from 
the 1925 high mark. 

The principal grains have continued 
their recoveries led by wheat which 
has held not far from its high on the 
movement. Buying from abroad has 
done much to hold prices up as have 
also further reports of unseasonal 
weather, rain, hail and other damaging 
conditions in the Argentine wheat belt. 
Corn has proved somewhat of an ex- 
ception but after drastic declines has 
more recently met buying support at 
“moderately above previous low levels. 
Cattle prices have also tended lower 
in the past few weeks with special 
weakness in hogs. 


eeeeee 





HORT lived flurries in the call loan 

market have been the only active 
feature of the money situation and 
rates in general continue their gradual 
but unalarming upward trend... Com- 
mercial paper is again quiet but firm 
while better demand for time money 
has tended to strengthen rates, espe- 
cially on the longer periods. 


Reed dae - ache 
uling go ear Ago 
Call Money ......... 4 
60-90 Time .......... = 47 - Pr 
Com. Paper ......00. 4% 

N. Y. Rediscount.... 3% 3% 3% 


Action of the Federal Reserve Banks 
of Boston and Cleveland in raising theic 
rediscount rate from 3% to 4 per cent. 
has been followed by similar action of 
Philadelphia and San Francisco, thus, 
at the beginning of the month, leaving 
the New York District the only one 
remaining at the 3% per cent. rate. The 
old argument for “keeping funds in 
the Provinces” was again being used 
for keeping the New York rate below 
the others but the “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment” with the Bank of England ap- 
pears a much more potent, even if 
slightly embarrassing, factor. 


Julius Klein, director of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce; Samuel O. Dunn, editor, 
“Railway Age”; V. E. Carroll, editor “Textile World”; 
I. V. Shannon, New Orleans, leading authority on cot- 
ton; F. J. Lisman, of Lisman & Company, investment 
bankers; Paul Wagner, “National Petroleum News”; 
J. G. Donley, stock market analyst, and other experts. 

Every month a Business Map, painstakingly compiled, 
pictures conditions in each State. 

A brief business Forecast, by B. C. Forbes, is given 
in the front part of every issue. 

Suggestions for improving this service are welcomed. 


Proposals have been closed on the 
Treasury Department’s offering to pur- 
chase privately and at a premium of 
as high as 1% per cent. about $50,000,- 
000 of Third 4% Liberty Bonds for the 
sinking fund. United States Supreme 
Court has upheld par clearance regu- 
lations of the Federal Reserve Board. 
Savings in Christmas Clubs this year 
are estimated at around $315,000,000 of 
which amount something like $141,000,- 
000 will be spent in stores, $88,000,000 
will be redeposited in savings accounts 
and the rest will go for insurance pre- 
miums and other fixed expenses. Re- 
ports indicate that Secretary Mellon 
will receive early recommendations for 
reducing the dimensions of bank and 
other currency notes. 

Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported by the various Federal Reserve 
Districts, have lately showed a sub- 
stantial reduction from the huge totals 
recorded in previous weeks, but the 
clearings are still running greatly ahead 
of the corresponding periods of 1924. 


Latest Weekly Debits to Individual 











Accounts 
1925 1924 
Mew TOOK ..ksci.0s. $6,800,563,000 $5,841,288,000 
IN veiinaniiccunn 668,517,000 598,392,000 
Philadelphia ........ 533,155,000 494,748,000 
Cleveland: <0... 259, 633, 
a re 320,603,000 276,103,000 
7 ae DR 289, 266,000 241,979,000 
RUMI Sccnsianewiicoe 1,303,466,000 1,181,431,000 
I rea 308,642,000 260,679,000 
Minneapolis ree 208,914,000 230,799, 
Kansas City ........ 297,515,000 286,047,000 
Dallas secccccccereces 174,129,000 170,252,000 
San Francisco ...... 694,340,000 595,939,000 
| a ee $12,249,369,000  $10,761,290,000 
io . 
| Railroads | 











| graonad reports of individual sys- 
tems of the Class I railroads in- 
dicate that final net for the entire group 
in October will set another new high 
record in railway history and will ex- 
ceed by about $7,000,000 the previous 
monthly high record established in 
September, 1925, when Class I roads 
reported total net operating income of 
$134,585,916. It is likewise apparent 
that the entire year will set new high 
records in traffic history both for 
revenue freight loadings and for op- 
erating income though rate of return 
on investment will still be less than 
some of the pre-war years. The only 
outstanding group which has failed to 
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participate in the general gains for Oc- 
tober is the anthracite carrying class 
whose traffic has been curtailed through 
the union strike. 

Weekly loading reports for revenue 
freight are currently displaying the ex- 
pected seasonal falling off from the 
high levels of September and October 
but are still around the million-car level 
and running moderately ahead of last 
year. Principal decreases have appeared 
in loadings of coal, coke, ore and mis- 
cellaneous freight. 

The tedious strife between security 
committees in the St. Paul reorgan- 
jzation appears finally to have been 
amicably compromised though there 
are still some muffled rumblings of dis- 
sent. The modified plan gives par- 
ticipating bondholders 20 per cent. of 
their principal in the new fifty year 
5 per cent. bonds also to be given stock- 
holders paying their assessment, thus 
raising this issue from $60,000,000 to 
$107,000,000. Former bondholders will 
receive their other 80 per cent. in the 
income 5’s which are to be made con- 
vertible into preferred or common stock 
of the reorganized company. Time for 
depositing securities has been further 
extended to December 20. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has advised the President against 
any legislation looking toward com- 
pulsory railroad mergers for at least 
a few years and has held up increases 
proposed in rates on grain movements 
in the Northwestern states. The New 
Haven has regained control of a num- 
ber of its property holdings by court 
decision which practically nullifies the 
dissolution decree of 1914. Florida 
railroad systems are estimated to -be 
spending $75,000,000 for development 
of facilities in that section and Frisco 
is planning extensive activity in Pen- 
sacola as a shipping terminus. More 
recently reported plans of the ever- 
active Mr. Loree include unification of 
Kansas City Southern, St. Louis South- 
western, M. K. T., and other South- 
western lines. 


Labor and Wages | 


ESPITE continued laudable ef- 

forts at coal strike arbitration 
earlier in the month it appears that 
neither operators, workers or public 
have yet arrived at the state of mind 
conducive to furthering definite settle- 
ment. In its four months the anthra- 
cite strike is estimated to have cost 
not far from $300,000,000 in direct 
losses. Meanwhile the average house- 
holder is measuring his dwindling sup- 
Ply of anthracite and becoming more 
interested in the question of practical 
substitutes, 

Of even greater importance than the 
anthracite strike is the tightening sit- 
uation in the bituminous fields where 
abrogation of the Jacksonville agree- 
ment, re-opening of mines on lower 
wage scales and non-union basis by a 
few of the larger soft coal mining com- 
panies has precipitated the question of 
a possible strike throughout the union- 
ized soft coal districts. The possibility 
of such a strike appears currently to 
hang upon the success of the few com- 
Panies now experimenting with non- 
union labor. 

The Building Trades Employers’ As- 
Sociation has lately rejected demands 
































WINNING AND HOLDING GOOD WILL 


OAKLAND SIX 











Speaking always with dignity, simplicity, 
and sincerity, enjoying always a refresh- 
ing individuality of appearance, Oakland 
advertising has made a profound im- 
pression on the public. 


As the following excerpt from a recent Oak- 
land advertisement indicates, Oakland is now 
reaping the rewards of a sound product, 
soundly merchandised, and soundly advertised: 


“With sales of the new Oakland Six mounting 
daily to new high levels, Oakland pauses to re- 
affirm this pledge . . . Under no circum- 
stances will Oakland depart from the ideals 
and policies which are winning and holding 
nation-wide good will.” 


The Campbell-Ewald Company is proud of its 
association with the Oakland Motor Car Com- 
pany which began more than four years ago. 


Owned entirely by the men who operate it, with a 
volume of business placing it among the first ten 
agencies in the country, the Campbell-Ewald 
organization of over two hundred people is at 
your service to handle large or small accounts. At 
any time, anywhere, we'll be glad to talk with you. 








CAMPBELL-EWALD COMPANY 


General Offices: 


H. T. Ewan, Pres. DETROIT, MICH. 


E. St. Etmo Lewis, Vice-Pres. 
Guy C. Brown, Vice-Pres. and Sec’y 
J. Frep Wooprurr, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 





ocec,1925 Advertising Well Directed 
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The Sunshine Belt to the Orient’ 




















































































































and Round the World 
Sailings Every 
Saturday 


Magnificent oil-burning President Liners 
depart from San Francisco every week 
for the Orient and Round the World. 


They provide the most frequent and 
most luxurious Trans-Pacific service. 


Calls are made at Honolulu, Yokoha- 
ma, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila, 
Singapore, Penang, Colombo, Suez, Port 
Said, Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Mar- 
seilles, Boston, New York, Havana, Co- 
lon, Balboa and Los Angeles. 


Optional Stopovers 


The regular sailings from all these 22 
major world ports enable passengers to 
enjoy unique stopover privileges. 
Remain in any country you choose 
between the arrival of your liner and the 
sailing of a subsequent Dollar liner. 


Thus you may call on business con- 
nections entirely Round the World, hav- 
ing sufficient time for the necessary 
transactions and yet completing the en- 
tire trip quickly and with the most effi- 
cient expenditure of time. 


Rare Comfort 


These palatial liners are luxurious and 
comfortable in every respect. All rooms 
are outside deck rooms—those with pri- 
vate baths predominate. 


The public rooms are delightful, the 
decks are spacious and the cuisine is 
world-famous. 


There are also fortnightly sailings for 
California, the Orient and Round the 
World from Boston and New York via 
Havana and Panama. A fortnightly ser- 
vice returning eastbound from the Ori- 
ent as well. 


For full information communicate 
with any ticket or tourist agent or with 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

112 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 
101 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
628 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Hugh Mackenzie, G. P. A. 

Robert Dollar Building, 

San Francisco, California 


DOLLAR. 


STEAMSHIP LINE 
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of the Building Trades Council for in- 
creases of 50 cents to $4.00 a day in 
wages of various workers on construc- 
tion projects in the New York district. 
The new contract is to go into effect 
January 1 and while there are possi- 
bilities of a tie-up it is much more 
likely the dispute will be settled by 
arbitration and perhaps by group nego- 
tiation. 

Conference committees of the Haver- 
hill Shoe Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Shoe Workers’ Protective Union 
have reached a compromise on the 
new agreement to become effective 
January 1. Duration will be for three 
years and a triangular arbitration com- 
mittee is provided for, 


OR the first time since the close of 

August the Department of Agri- 
culture has reported a decline instead 
of an increase in its estimate of the 
cotton crop. Based on data last month 
total cotton production for the current 
season in this country is estimated at 
15,298,000 bales compared with the pre- 
vious estimate of 15,386,000 bales. The 
decline was a small one but was rather 
unexpected, despite unfavorable weather 
conditions, and prices rallied sharply 
with December close to 21 -cents. 

The rapid upward movement was 
short-lived but in general prices have 
since held firm though fluctuations. have 
been in a comparatively narrow range. 
Various factors contributing to firm 
prices include rapidly imcreasing con- 
sumption, probabilities that the general 
crop. will be below average quality, 
gains in export shipments, especially to 

.« Germany where demand continues ac- 
tive on the crest of a textile boom, 
and authoritative estimates from Man- 
chester, England, that world consump- 
tion of American cotton will be much 
larger this season than last and will 
approximate 14,300,000 bales of our do- 
mestic crop. 

On the other hand the Egyptian Min- 
istry of Agriculture estimates the Egyp- 
tian cotton crop of 1925-26 at 7,860,929 
kantars, compared with only 6,379,862 
kantars last year and the largest Egyp- 
tian crop on record. 

Though wheat prices have not held 
their entire advances on the strong up- 
turn recorded earlier in the month they 
are still at comparatively good levels 
and holding satisfactorily. Readjust- 
ment of the world wheat situation has 
been brought about by recent reduc- 
tion in estimated European yields, by 
severe damage to Argentine crops from 
wet weather in the south and frosts 
in the north and by severe weather in 
Australia which has damaged consider- 
able of the crops there. 

Private reports from the Argentine 
have placed that crop at not over 200,- 
000,000 bushels or about 35,000,000 
bushels less than the recent Govern- 
ment estimates and indicating an ex- 
portable surplus of only about 128,000,- 
000 bushels. On the other hand the 
American Department of Agriculture 
estimates that total world wheat pro- 
duction will be about 2,953,000,000 bush- 
els or an increase of nearly 300,000,000 
bushels over the world crop of 2,684,- 
000,000 bushels last year. 











| Cotton and Grain 
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Continued prospects of large domes- 
tic corn ‘yield have held prices for 
that grain in check though quotations 
hold moderately above the year’s low 
levels. Husking weather has been good 
in the Northwestern states and Iowa 
estimates its total crop at 477,000,000 
bushels. If such a yield is finally har- 
vested in the current season it will go 
down as the largest on record for that 
State. 


| Other Commodities | 

















Coal—Estimated bituminous produc- 
tion has been increasing almost steadily 
and weekly figures are currently at 
around 12,500,000 tons or near the high- 
est since the huge output of 1920. Non- 
union operators claim they are in a 
position to supply almost 100 per cent. 
of the nation’s soft coal consumption 
in event of a union strike in the bi- 
tuminous fields but such figures may 
well be doubted as more of a threat 
than a fact. Anthracite prices have 
generally held near their highest levels 
but concessions appear on the Atlantic 
Seaboard where foreign coal and sub- 
stitutes are now on sale. 

Petroleum—Average daily production 
shows a moderate increase, finally re- 
versing the downward trend which has 
persisted for more than 3 months. De- 
spite-‘the slight gain in daily output 
prices rule very firm with special 
strength in fuel oil, kerosene and gaso- 
line. The latter has advanced on supra- 
seasonal demand from both domestic 
and foreign buyers and advances of 2 
cents and more have occurred in the 
Mid-Continent, with U. S. Motor Fuel 
above 10 cents a gallon wholesale at 
refineries. 

Copper—Prices hold firm at around 
14% to 14% cents but prospective buy- 
ers_ are postponing commitments in 
hopé of reaction. Recent consumption 
is féported at record breaking levels 
with Michigan stocks getting low but 
a number of companies are again ex- 
panding production. American Bureau 
of Metal Statistics estimates world pro- 
duction of blister copper in October at 
142,000 short tons compared with 129,- 
100 in the previous month and with 
126,500 tons in August. Of the October 
total this country is estimated to have 
produced nearly 83,000 tons and well 


over half the world output. 


= fate, if any, of the Shipping 
-Board, has come into increasing 
prominence since the formal report of 
H. G. Dalton to the President and the 
clarification of the latter dignitary’s 
disposition in the matter. On that point 
it is indicated that President Coolidge 
is decided on drastic reorganization of 
the Board and a shifting of its execu- 
tive powers but is not favorable to di- 
rect subsidy of American shipping. 
The outstanding development in the 
Board’s sales activities since the Mun- 
son deal centers about the offer of RB. 
Stanley Dollar of the Dollar Lines 
connection with sale of the Admiral- 
Oriental Line vessels now operating out 
of Seattle to the Far East. The Dollar 
terms include proposals for operation 
of the steamers on a set schedule of 








Shipping 
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Speed Business— 
with Norway 


Norway buys annually fifteen millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of iron and steel. 


To get their quotations to Norway quickly and 
accurately, American business houses need a 
means of direct communication. They have it 


—in Radiograms. 


HOW TO SEND RADIOGRAMS 
To any country be sure to mark your messages 


In New York, Washington, Boston, or Honolulu phone for an 


RCA messenger. 


In other cities—file Radiograms to Europe or the Near East at any 
RCA or Postal Telegraph office. and to Japan, Hawati and the 
Dutch East Indies at any Western Union office. 


Usa 
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RADIOGRAMS go direct to: 


NORWAY 

SWEDEN 

ENGLAND 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


FRANCE 

GERMANY 
POLAND 

HAWAII and JAPAN 


Send Today for Radiogram Rate Sheet 
| | RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 
NEW YORK CITY 


OO rR TRGOOE soc cccicadccccsscs Broad 5100 
Bp OOO ETOES ok cc ccecccesvsesced Beekman 8220 
ee eee Walker 4891 


25 East 17th Street......... Stuyvesant 7050 
1824 BroMGway oocccccccedccirveccesd Columbus 4311 
19 West 44th Street .....ccee+.-: Murray Hill 4996 


264 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square 6780 
SAN FRANCISCO, 28 Geary Street, Garfield 4200 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1112 Connecticut Avenue, Main 7400 
HONOLULJU, T. H., 923 Fort Street 


EE bi sinc oe canaeacnnas 10 So. La Salle Street 


PHILADELPHIA, o..c0ctcccvciccccecs The Bourse 

OL aera aa 109 Congress Street CEseey OE? occccacchevesosss 1599 St. Clair Ave. 

NEW ORLEANS ........... Carondelet Building 6 RRR 501 Maritime Building 

th, ee Gay & Pratt Streets PORT ARTHUR, Texas......... Realty Building 

DOG a, WO cdc csc cccéces 220 Brewer Street LOS ANGELES........ccie. 453 So. Spring Street 
aH 
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sailings over a period of the next five 
years. During this time the Dollar 
Line would absorb any losses under 
agreement to pay a charter rate of $1,- 
000 a month for each of the five ships 
and at the end of the five years would 
purchase them for $600,000 each. 

In a letter defending the activities 
of the Shipping Board Chairman O’Con- 
nor records figures showing that since 
1921 a total of 965 vessels, aggregating 
approximately 4,000,000 tons, have been 
sold for more than $60,000,000. More 
recent sales include 19 ships, mostly 
of the Lake type, for a total of $2,147,- 
000, and that of the Cape May, a 
freighter, to the Matson Navigation 
Company for service in the Hawaiian 
Islands trade. 

The Munson Steamship Company has 
purchased controlling interest in the 
New York Canal and Great Lakes Cor- 
poration which operates most of the 
tonnage through the .New York State 
barge canal system. Three Pacific lines 
have announced reduction in freight 
rates to Hawaii and Intercoastal Con- 
ference lines have reduced rates on 
heavy steel products 25 per cent. be- 
tween Atlantic and Pacific ports. 


Figures recently published here show 
that 90 per cent. of our trade with the 
British Empire in 1924 was conducted 
through American and British lines. 
On December 21, directors of the North 
German Lloyd will vote on taking in 
three additional German lines which 
would add about 80 vessels to the fleet 
and bring total tonnage up to 613,000 
gross tons. The Canadian Pacific 
Steamship Company will also shortly 
consider building three new steamers 
to replace those recently taken from 


the Canadian service. 








| Washington oa 


W ITH the convening of the 69th 
Congress public hopes for benefi- 
cial and speedy legislation spring up 
anew and this time, as in many times 
past, interest centers about tax reduc- 
tion, but with greater probabilities of 
being fulfilled than such hopes in former 
sessions. As might be expected, a 
minority sentiment is taking shape to 
fight certain clauses, particularly in -re- 
gard to the lowered rates on legacies 
and upper brackets of the surtax, but 
indications are that the House, at least, 
is planning to rush the bill through as 
rapidly as possible. What the Senate 
will do is a very different. matter. 

The final draft of the bill submitted 
by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee shows little change from clauses 
previously referred to in this section. 
Normal taxes are 1% per cent. on the 
first $4,000 taxable income, 3 per cent. 
on the next $4,000 and 5 per cent. on 
the remainder. Surtax rates begin at 
1 per cent. from $10,000 to $14,000 and 
increase to a maximum rate of 20 per 
cent. on sums above $100,000. 

Total loss of revenue under the pro- 
posed new bill is estimated at $336,- 
236,000. Of this amount normal in- 
come and surtax cuts will represent 
$193,575,000, estate tax will take over 
$20,000,000, gift tax $2,000,000, cigar: 
$12,000,000 and alcohol $4,000,000. Cuts 
in excise taxes will cost the Govern- 
ment $95,000,000 of which the greater 
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A $250,000 Expression of 
Good Will Toward 


Industry 


1° describing the many things Georgia offers manufacturers 
of various lines we have repeated the statement that in 
this section is found a perfectly friendly relationship between 
employer and labor. We have stressed the fact that in Geor- 
gia labor has a high respect for property rights and that the 
tradition of generations compel a fair day’s labor for a fair 


day’s pay. 


We have told you a good deal about the friendly public 
attitude toward industry. The people here want your fac- 
tory; they want your employees. A tangible expression of 
their welcome is shown in the fact that Atlanta in three days’ 
time over-subscribed a fund of $250,000 with which to adver- 
tise the industrial advantages of Atlanta and the Atlanta trade 
territory. 


In Atlanta and in Georgia there is more than a friendly 
public sentiment; more than a plentiful supply of contented 
labor. There is raw material of many kinds; a climate with- . 
out extremes of heat or cold and ample transportation facili- 
ties. There is hydro-electric power in quantities sufficient to 
make 958,000 horsepower available fifty per cent. of the time 
and 572,000 horsepower available ninety per cent. of the time. 
We, ourselves, have storage facilities large enough to enable 
us to furnish an uninterrupted supply of hydro-electric power 
for ninety days without a drop of rain. 


Georgia Railway and Power Co. 


ATLANTA 
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LEANING too much on 
one’s own views produces 
bias—consulting a good 
bank restores balance— 
this Bank’s advice has a 
background of 101 years. 


- GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


B/WAY at CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 
FIFTH AVENUE at TWENTY-NINTH STREET 
MADISON AVENUE at FORTY-SIXTH STREET 
















Roxy Theatres Corp. 
Participating Class A Stock 


(WHEN ISSUED) 


Bought— Sold— Quoted 











Circular on request 














Perer P. McDermott & Co. 


Memsers New York 7 PINE STREET 
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portion falls under motor cars and ac- 
cessories, while occupational tax cuts 
will cost over $7,000,000. 

Retroactive reduction of the high 40 
per cent. estate tax, in effect since June. 
1924, was a much discussed questicn. 
Previous to that date the rate was 23 
per cent. and the new bill calls for a ie- 
duction to 20 per cent. Early plans, con- 
tinuing the old 25 per cent. tax until tne 
new bill goes into force, were finally 
ruled out, however, because of the laige 
léss which would ensue in Governmen: 
tax receipts. 

By a 5 to 4 decision the Supreme 
Court has upheld previous legal rul- 
ings which declare corporation dividends 
paid out .of depletion reserve as tax- 
able under the 1917 income tax law. 
The plaintiffs had argued that such 
dividends were in the nature of a capi- 
tal distribution. 

To date the Government has reached 
agreements with ten ‘nations for fund- 
ing their obligations to this country in 
total amount of $7,383,134,000. Such 
agreements call for total payments by 
debtor nations to this country of $180,- 
282,628 in 1926. Only nine countries 
now remain with their debts unsettled 
and of these France is the only large 
creditor with a debt to this country of 
more than $4,000,000,000. 











International | 











England—After a short breathing 
spell, Sterling has again reacted and 
gold exports have been renewed though 
on a smaller scale than in October. 
Latest statements of the Bank of Eng- 
land show gold koldings of less than 
£147,000,000 compared with over £164,- 
000,000 late last summer which were 
the largest on record. Demand for iron 
and steei shows greater activity and 
the industry is improving though slowly 
and with no appreciable gains in prices. 

France—Following numerous unsuc- 
cessful attempts at forming a new Cab- 
inet and renewed declines of the French 
franc to around record low levels M. 
Aristide Briand has finally become 
Premier of France for the eighth time 
and succeeded in forming a Cabinet in 
which M. Louis Loucheur occupies the 
important post of Finance Minister. In 
general the new policy tends toward 
the conservative side and while a capital 
levy is included it is small and spread 
over a long period. The new Govern- 
ment is expected to increase taxation 
materially and one of its early inter- 
ests, it it survives the critical days 
of its new finance plan, is said to be 
settlement of the French debt to the 
United States. 

Meanwhile French note circulation 
shows substantial increase, the State’s 
revenue declines slightly and a 1925 defi- 
cit of about 5,000,000,000 francs is in- 
dicated in the national budget. Steel 
industry is improved over conditions 
last summer. 


Germany—The Locarno treaties hav- 
ing been ratified by the Reichstag the 
way now lies open for entry into the 
League of Nations. Note circulation 
of the Reichsbank continues to decline. 
the nation’s wholesale price index has 
recovered moderately but the stock 
market is near its lowest levels and 
export trade balance has increased 
rapidly with the largest gains in iron 
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Have You Considered 


the Future of 


THE LAUNDRY INDUSTRY? 





Its Continued Expansion Is Inevitable 


The Laundry business is one of this country’s fastest growing industries 
with an increase of 500% in volume in the last 16 years. 
ies are now being served and in addition hotels, pullman cars, 
The -Laundry Industry shows every indi- 
cation of being on the threshold of a large expansion. Some of the contribu- 


lion famili 


restaurants, institutions, 


etc. 


tary factors are: 


1. 


We believe that the securities of well-established companies in this field offer 


Consolidation of sound companies resulting in large 
economies in operating costs and greater efficiency 
in the service rendered, together with the ability 
to increase volume of business through combined 
advertising and educational campaigns. 


Increasing congestion in living conditions which have 
rendered washing and drying at home almost a physi- 
cal impossibility. 


Evolution from what ten years ago was almost solely 
a “collar and shirt”? business to include today the 
entire family wash. 


Higher standards of living and dress. 

Public appreciation of the general development and 
greatly increased efficiency throughout the entire 
industry. 


Refusal of the present generation of housewives to 
launder at home. 


Inability to obtain domestic help. 
Reduction of cost, resulting from improved methods 


and increasing volume of business, which has ren- 
dered the service universally available. 


most attractive and profitable investment opportunities. 


London 


Our Statistical Department has compiled a 
pamphlet on this interesting industry, which 
we shall be pleased to furnish upon request 


Bonner, Brooks & Co. 


120 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
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The W orld’s Longest Telephone Cable 


E New York-Chicago telephone cable is now in 
Bb iprcren It is 861 miles long and cost $25,000,000. 
It provides more than 250 telephone circuits, and more 
than 500 telegraph messages can be sent simultane- 
ously ‘with the telephone messages. ; 
is new cable is an important addition to the tele- 
rte facilities of the country owned by the Bell 
System, which include over 42,000,000 miles of wires, 
16,000,000 poles, 1,900 buildings, and_ station and 
central office equipment costing over $874,000,000. 


This nation-wide plant, with a book cost of over 

$2,400,000,000, and its nation-wide service, underlie 
> . . 

Bell System securities. 

The stock of the A. T. & T., parent company of 


the Bell System, can be bought in the open market 
to yield a good return. Write for information. 


“BELL TELEPHONE ® 
SECURITIES CO. Ihe 4 









D.E. Houston, President 
NEW YORK 


Messenger’ 





195 Broadway 
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71 Broadway 





E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated in 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $75,000,000 


New York 


























Every business man should have, at his home and at his 
office, a copy of “FORBES EPIGRAMS’’ by B. C. Forbes 
Bound in leather, stamped in gold, beautifully printed. 
$2—Postage prepaid. 
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exports. The latter industry is gen- 
erally strong but embarrassed by fuel 
shortages since Westphalian coal mines 
are still closing down at.a rapid rate 
and possibilities of a crisis have begun 
to appear. Directors of the Aca Motor 
Works, one of the large Stinnes en- 
terprises, have announced bankruptcy 
proceedings. 

Italy—Further progress of the Fas- 
cisti Revolution is indicated in the wip- 
ing out of self-government among prac- 
tically all of the nation’s municipalities, 
the new rulers to be called by the 
medieval title of Podesta and to be 
appointed directly by the Dictator. A 
new loan of $100,000,000 has recently 
been arranged with American bankers. 

Russia—The Soviet is reported to have 
used up the greater portion of its 100,- 
000,000 mark credit recently obtained 
from Germany for trade in that coun- 
try. Purchases consisted mainly of 
farm machinery, pig iron, paper, leather 
and chemicals. The Central Executive 
Committee has announced merger of 
Commissariats of Foreign and Internal 
trade into one body to avoid such con- 
fusion as has obtained during the cur- 
rent harvest. 


U. S. Trade With 


Far East Improves 
By Dr. Julius. Klein 


Lirector U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


b bw outstanding feature of the pres- 
ent export outlook is the decided 
improvement in the Trans-Pacific area. 
Markets in that section have for some 
months past been in the doubtful zone, 
but a number of factors have contrib- 
uted to a noticeable improvement with- 
in the last few weeks. American ex- 
porters would do well to scrutinize the 
situation and prospects in Asiatic and 
Australian territory before committing 
their entire export program for the com- 
ing year to Latin America or Europe. 

In the first place, the continued high 
level of prices of rubber has had re- 
percussions throughout the East Indies 
and the adjoining mainland, since a large 
part of the labor supply is drawn from 
the densely populated territories lying 
well beyond the plantation districts. The 
import trade of such markets as Java, 
Sumatra, British Malaya, is rapidly 
approaching record figures. 

This improvement brings up again the 
major problem of American trade in that 
section, namely, the lack of adequate 
representation or agency facilities. The 
distributive machinery is so largely dom- 
inated by our European rivals that any 
headway on behalf of American exports 
is apt to encounter difficulties, partic- 
ularly in view of the recovering strength 
of British, French, and other European 
traders due to the stabilization of their 
home industrial conditions. 

The military atmosphere in China has 
been somewhat cleared and the pro- 
gress made toward international accord 
in connection with the Chinese customs 
tariff has had a hopeful reaction, par- 
ticularly on Japanese export trade 
which has of late taken on considerable 
activity. This has afforded a long de- 
layed stimulus to Japanese buying power. 
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E invite consultation with executives 
of organizing or expanding companies 
who are faced with the necessity of develop- 
ing a sound program of financing. 


As one of the oldest houses of original issue, 
we have placed sound securities with the con- 
servative investor for sixty years. 


We shall be glad to place behind your f- 
nancing plans our high standing in the confi- 
dence of the investing public and our long 
experience in the financing of public utilities 
and other industries and in the marketing 
of securities of all classes. 


HAMBLETON and COMPANY © 


Investment Bankers 


ESTABLISHED I865 


NEW YORK and BALTIMORE 


43 Exchange Place, New York 


{be study of the gas utility has been 
published as a feature of the campaign 
of national advertising by which Hamble- 
ton & Company are strengthening public 
interest and confidence in the gas in- 
dustry. We shall be glad to send a copy 
of this booklet to executives of gas 
companies or industrial organizations to 
whom it will be of interest. 
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This extract taken from 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
(London—June 11, 1925) 


Refers to Common Stocks of English 


Investment Trust 
Companies 


Circular of Complete Analyses of Twenty-three 
English Companies sent upon request. 


Financial Investing Co. 
of New York, Ltd. 


150 Broadway New York 


An Investment Trust 

































Rickenbacker 
“Motor 


CIRCULAR SENT ON REQUEST 


NOYES & JACKSON © 


MemsBers New York Stock EXCHANGE 


42 Broadway 208 So. La Salle St. 
New York Chicago 































8% Doubles Your Money 


In 9 Years 


Get this high interest rate safely 
through our First Mortgage Bonds on 
select, i prod g@ properties, 


| = in MIAMI, FLORIDA 
MEBEaauced § fastest growing city in U. &., where money 
> earns big wages. Put your money in the Path 
of Prosperity. Our booklet tells you HOW and 
WHY. Don’t delay—send in coupon today. 


(1 Check here if vou want details 
of our Partial Payment Plan— 
you get 8% from the first day. 
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584 Colonial Building Miami, Florida | Address 
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One hopeful index in Japan is the fact 
that postal savings deposits are now 
at the highest figure for the last two 
years, and the October output of. cot- 
ton yarns is the largest in the history 
of the index. Favorable reports have 
likewise been coming in from Australia 
and the Philippines with only minor 
qualifications. 

The only doubtful territory at present 
in the Trans-Pacific trade is India, 
though even there the admittedly serious 
effects of the textile strike, tying up 
some 140,000 operatives, have not yet re- 
tarded the movement of general lines 
in retail trade. The Indian situation, 
especially in its credit aspects, is, how- 
ever, well worthy of careful delibera- 
tion. 


Latin American Outlook Favorable 


The Latin American outlook continues 
to be favorable due in the main to the 
same reasons as those in evidence in the ° 
Far East, namely, the sustained high 
prices for raw materials, notably coffee, 
rubber, and various minerals. This situ- 
ation would seem to indicate once more 
the well known axiom of successful ex- 
porting, namely, careful analysis of cur- 
rent raw material prices and prospects 
as an index to prospective prosperity in 
the overseas producing sections. Even 
in such supposedly doubtful territories 
as Mexico, there are current reports of 
considerable business in certain lines 
where due precautions for credit have 
been taken. The only depressed situa- 
tions indicated in recent dispatches are 
the sugar territories in Brazil and Peru 
and certain interior points in the River 
Plate countries. 

Conditions in Europe 


With reference to Europe, the pro- 
spects in Great Britain are promising; 
as was indicated in a recent report, the 
rumors of better conditions have at last 
crystallized into actual orders, and in 
practically every trade except shipbuild- 
ing a distinct improvement is evident. 
Any number of plants in coal, iron and 
steel, and textile trades are booked 
months in advance. 

France, in spite of her fiscal troubles 
or perhaps to a certain extent because 
of the depreciation of the franc, is ex- 
periencing considerable activity in for- 
eign buying with the current business 
movement well sustained by the expec- 
tation of even further advances. This is 
noticeably true in the iron and steel in- 
dustries and textiles, though there will 
undoubtedly be a slowing down when the 
present stocks of foreign raw materials 
reach a low ebb. 

The Mediterranean countries are less 
conspicuously prosperous than has been 
the case in recent months with a slight 
increase in unemployment in Italy and 
a momentary slowing down in Spain. 

The outstanding unfavorable region 
is Germany and its immediate neigh- 
bors where unemploment seems to be 
on the increase, with no evidence as yet 
of the anticipated hopeful reactions from 
the recent international understandings. 
Until this situation is definitely cleared, 
it may be frankly doubted whether any 
long distance export policy can be devel- 
oped by American trade in that territo- 
ry; certainly no active operations shou!d 
be launched without the most careful 
scrutiny of all phases of the given prop- 
osition and with liberal discounting ot 
the usual selling prospectus. 
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Invest in 


: ROXY’S NEW THEATRE 


The Roxy Theatre, now under construction in the heart of New 
York’s theatre district, will rank as the largest and finest motion 





he picture theatre in the world. 

wt ji Mr. Rothafel, popularly known as “Roxy” and considered the 
- leading showman of the country, will be President of the Roxy 
ore Theatres Corporation which will own and operate the theatre. He 
oa _ will have personal charge of all presentations, which will include 
cts magnificent spectacles, ballets, choruses and novelties, supported 


by an orchestra of over one hundred pieces. 


: Roxy Theatres Corporation 


Participating Class A Stock 


To- 


he is entitled to cumulative preferred dividends of $3.50 a share 
ast annually. This will provide a yield of 834%. In addition, a share 
bo of Common Stock will be given as a bonus with every three shares 
nt. of Class A Stock purchased. 

a“ Property and fixtures, upon completion of building, have been 
a appraised in excess of $10,000,000. It is estimated that yearly net 
use earnings available for dividends will amount to $2,105,875, equiva- 
“a lent to over 4.8 times the requirements on the 125,000 shares of 
ess Class A Stock. This would leave a balance for the Common Stock 


ec- 
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of about $4 a share. 
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” Write for complete circular giving 
een full details of this attractive stock. 
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~ Henry D. Lindsley & Co. 


om Incorporated 


ce 111 Broadway New York 
Telephone Rector 2320 
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Subscriptions have been received in excess of the amount of this issue 


New Issue ; December 4, 1925 


$4,000,000 


Universal Chain Theatres Corporation 
8% Preferred Stock 





One share of Common Stock will be delivered with each share of Preferred Stock 


Total to be authorized $4,000,000. Par value $100 per share. Preferred as to cumulative dividends at the rate of 8% per annum. Entitled 
to preference at $110 per share and accrued dividends in liquidation. Dividends payable March 15, June 15, September 15, and December 
15. Redeemable as a whole or in part by lot on any dividend date on at least 60 days’ notice at $110 per share and accrued dividends. 





CAPITALIZATION 
To be presently issued 
Oe renin eee CIs TRBMOD wo 6 v.65. 00:0.60006)0 5:00 660100 000% sceciaeeen ser $4,000,000 
8% Convertible Second Preferred Stock (par $100)................... 2,000,000 
Common Stock (without par value)................ccccccccccccccvces 199,000 shares*t} 
Management Stock (without par value)..................ccccecccceces 1,000 sharest 


*50,000 additional shares authorized Common Stock reserved for conversion of Second Preferred Stock. 
{The Common Stock and the Management Stock will have the saine rights, share for share, except that the 
Management Stock will have exclusive voting rights. 


Mr. Carl Laemmle, President of Universal Pictures Company, Inc., has summarized his letter to us as 
follows: 


BUSINESS: Universal Chain Theatres Corporation is being organized to acquire, directly or 
through subsidiaries, motion picture theatres and interests therein in the United States, Canada 
and abroad. It will acquire immediately all of the interests of Universal Pictures Corporation, in 
the Sparks, Schine and Hostettler chains of theatres, operating 91 theatres well located in the 
South, East and West. The proceeds from this sale of $4,000,000 of Preferred Stock and 
$1,000,000 of Second Preferred Stock will be used to acquire additional motion picture theatres 
or interests therein. 


Motion picture theatre chains in the United States have proved exceptionally profitable and the 
number of theatres thus operated is constantly increasing. The remarkable financial success of 
existing chain theatre companies makes it apparent that the business of providing the public with 
a high type of amusement at a low price is economically sound and that motion picture chains 
have decided advantages over individually operated theatres. It is estimated that 55,000,000 
people in the United States are entertained at motion picture theatres every week and that paid 
admissions are in excess of $700,000,000 a year. 


JUNIOR CAPITAL: Mr. Carl Laemmle, President of the Universal Pictures Company, Inc., 
has agreed to purchase for cash $1,000,000 of Second Preferred Stock at par. The remaining 
$1,000,000 of Second Preferred Stock is to be issued to Universal Pictures Corporation in part 
payment for its interest in the theatre chains above mentioned. There will be assets of about 
150% available for the Preferred Stock. 


MANAGEMENT: The management will be under the direction of Mr. Carl Laemmle, as Presi- 
dent, together with executives of long experience in the management and operation of motion 
picture theatres. 


We offer this Stock for delivery in the form of Allotment Certificates when, as and if issued and accepted by us, 
subject to the approval of legal details by Chadbourne, Hunt, Jaeckel & Brown, for the Bankers, and Siegfried F. P 
Hartman, Esq., for the Company. Holders of Allotment Certtficates will be entitled to all dividends on the Stock called i 
for by such Certificates, and on December 31, 1926 (or earlier, at the option of the Corporation), to receive stock certifi- 
cates for the Preferred and Common Stocks called for by the Allotment Certificates. 


Price $100 Per Share and Accrued Dividend | 


SHIELDS & COMPANY 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


52 CEDAR STREET 
NEW YORK 





The statements herein have been accepted by us as accurate but are in no event to be construed as representations by us. 
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Here Are the Books We ee 
Send Them as Christmas Gifts! 





SPECIAL OFFER! 


Any $6 Worth of Books for $5 
On Every $6 Order Deduct $1.00 as Our Gift to You 




















Annual subscription to Forbes Magazine...................006- $5.00 (00 Foreign) 

Men Who Are Making America.............. ee Se errr res $3.00 
Pe BI 5 ES Kena anine coneneeeers By B.C. Porbes. ....... 2. 2.00 
a Oe gs ak ks dvds cask sincere By &. C. Perhes........... 2.00 
Men Who Are Making the West.............. Be @. ©. FPorues...-5...... 2:00 
Pe 8 WSs ibe ciiracencnadaanwes By John Moody........... 2.50 
Business Famcdeaemtane ss... ois cs on veins eve ster By Roger W. Babson...... 2.00 
Taking the Guesswork Out of Business........ By William R. Basset..... 2.00 
The Science of Marketing by Mail............. By Homer J. Buckley..... 2.00 
How to Keep Your Money & Make It Earn More. By Herbert N. Casson..... 2.00 
How to Get the Job You Want................ By William L. Fletcher.... 2.50 
Organized Business Knowledge........ Te By Joseph French Johnson 2.00 
Se ie 3 os 6 440 Bes ik Rea eee By Thomas Dreier........ 2.00 
Bothering Business......... RL WKR ieee By H. A. Toulmin, Jr..:...  .50 

iE. SAE & GPs ede ae 
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FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $.......... , or I will remit on receipt of your bill. 


Send Book ......... Re oe te a ae cee fe errs Perrier Te Tey Pre ria S 
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AN ATTRACTIVE 
CHAIN STORE STOCK 


The business was founded in 
1900 with a capital of $1,800 
and has grown to its present 
size entirely from earnings. 
Net sales for the year ended 
June 30, 1925, were $2,499,- 
782, with dividend require- 
ments earned over 3 times, 
and with greatly improving 
prospects for the future. 


Full details on request 


Listed on the New York Curb 


Raney, Pond 2 Vivian, 12s 











What Will 
Stocks Do Now? 


The last two weeks have 
witnessed several violent 
breaks—with prices down 5 
to 30 points in a day. Nearly 
as sharp recoveries have fol- 
lowed. What is the signifi- 
cance of these erratic 
movements? 

Do they mark the start of a long 
down swing—or will-stock prices 


soon start up again to new’high 
levels? 

Our latest bulletin discusses all 
this; analyses two active groups 
of stocks—sugars and oils—gives 
definite advice. A copy free. Mail 
the coupon. 


"BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
25 West 45th St. New York 
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Send me bulletins S- 114 free. 
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William 
president 


Sproule, 

of the 
Southern Pactfic 
Company, in a re- 
cent interview, said: 

“Improvement ap- 
pearing currently 
may be expected to 
continue into 1926. 
—————— Resorts from ail 
states served by Southern Pacific lines re- 
veal better agricultural conditions and ac- 
tive business which should make next year 
a very satisfactory one. Southern Cali- 
fornia has recovered from frosts exper- 
ienced early last summer and recent rain- 
fall in Texas has bettered the outlook 
there. All cattle quarantines have been 
lifted. Passenger business is showing signs 
of continued improvement. 

“Volume of traffic east and westbound 
is larger than last year and we have 
reason to believe the return from opera- 
tions in the closing months of this year 
will be very satisfactory. Southern Pacific 
lines are moving the largest shipments of 
fruit on record this year and crop condi- 
tions all along the Pacific coast have been 
excellent. Between 60,000 and 70,000 car- 
loads of fresh grapes have been taken out 
of California or almost a million tons, of 
which Southern Pacific lines originated a 
good share.” 


John J. Mitchell, president of the Illi- 
nois Merchants Trust Company, Chicago, 
in an exclusive statement to FORBES, 
said : 

“I consider the financial conditions 
thoroughly normal and sound in this dis- 
trict, with the usual fall activities but 
with money abundant and easily obtain- 
able. Our banks are comfortably loaned 
up but we have not had occasion to make 
use of our Federal Reserve resources. 
Credit does not seem to be unnecessarily 
extended. We are essentially an indus- 
trial and agricultural district and some- 
what aloof from the effects of Wall Street 
activities. 


cer 








There has been a gradual improve- 
ment in volume of trade both in our in- 
dustrial and agricultural lines. We have 
secured very satisfactory crops and while 
prices are somewhat lower for farmers’ 
products yet they are a great improve- 
ment on anything that we have had for 
the past five years and the improved con- 
dition of the farmer is reflected in re- 
ports of larger sales of the mail order 
houses. I am sure that all the agricul- 
tural implement interests are also show- 
ing a marked improvement and a hope- 
ful expectancy for the coming season. 
The prospect of reduced taxes has been 
an inspiration to all interests and, all things 
considered, we are of a most comfortable 
frame of mind in this section.” 

Edward S. Perot, Jr, president of 
Southern Dairies, Inc., in a recent inter- 
wiew, said: 


“Reports which we have received from 
our subsidiaries show that the South is not 
on a boom but is enjoying a steady wave 
of prosperity. North Carolina is the in- 
dustrial heart of the South and general 
conditions there are favorable in spite of 
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recent dry weather. There is no business 
of any consequence in Alabama that is 
not thriving. Savannah and contiguous 
territory is experiencing the best cotton 
year since the coming of the boll weevil 
and the receipts of Savannah naval stores 
have increased greatly over past years. 
Although conditions throughout Virginia 
are not as good as last year, owing to a 
decline in some of the crops, still condi- 
tions as a whole are healthy and 1926 
should show decided improvement, indus- 
trially and agriculturally.” 


George W. Norris, governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, in 
a recent discussion of the discount rate 
policy, said: 


“It is not one of the functions of the 
Federal Reserve Bank to determine whether 
prices of either stocks or commodities are 
too high or too low or to make any effort 
to raise or lower prices. It was never 
the intention of Congress to give any 
such power to the system. It would, more- 
over, be a very dangerous power to put 
into the hands of any man or group of 
men no matter how wise or altruistic 
they might be. It is a power which the 
American people would never be willing 
to entrust to any board or commission 
and it is safe to say that it is a power 
which the Federal Reserve Banks will 
never attempt to exercise. 


“Neither are the operations of the stock 
market the concern of the Federal Re- 
serve System, except when the stock mar- 
ket is absorbing credit needed in general 
business, as was the case in the fall of 
1919, or when the activity of the market 
and the rapid advances of many stocks 
threaten to breed a speculative fever which 
is liable to spread to commodities. In 
such cases it seems to be the duty of those 
charged with the responsibility of ad- 
ministering the system to see to it that 
the price of Federal Reserve credit is not 
so low as to encourage that tendency.” 


| | H. B. Thayer, 
Chairman of the 
American Telephone 
& Telegraph Com- 
pany, in a recent in- 
terview, said: 

“There is more 
danger from _ too 
much prosperity than 
L from too little. The 
ideal situation would be a steady, even 
course of prosperity with no reaction. I 
don’t see anything in the situation which 
is likely to interfere with our prosperity 
which is at present nation-wide with no 
soft spots anywhere and this condition 
should continue well into the new year. 

“The backbone of our prosperity is the 
enormous buying power of the wage- 
earner of the United States. He is sav- 
ing money and becoming a capitalist. 
While there is much speculation going 
on I do not think the country generally 
is overspeculating. When the country 
stops growing the telephone industry will 
also stop. I expect to see an increase of 
500,000 telephones in the Bell System next 
year.” 
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Railroad Earnings 


Reflect Economies 
By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor, Railway Age 


T HE net operating income earned 
by the Class I railways in the 
first nine months of 1925 was larger 
than in the corresponding months of 
any previous year. But the net earned 
in an industry is not the only im- 
portant sympton which indicates its 
financial health. The way in which the 
net was secured always is an important 
question. 

The statistics of the railways’ earn- 
ings and expenses show that the. in- 
crease in the net indicates correctly an 
improvement in their financial health. 
They handled the largest traffic in their 
history in 1923, but when 1925 is ended 
it may set a new record for freight 
business. How the increase in net has 
been secured is best disclosed by a 
comparison of operating expenses and 
taxes in 1923 and 1925. 

The net operating income earned in 
the first nine months of 1925 was about 
$74,000,000 larger than in the corre- 
sponding months of 1923. This increase 
in net was secured in spite of the fact 
that taxes increased while total earn- 
ings declined $206,00,000. 


Operating Ratio Reduced 


The total operating expenses were 
reduced $306,000,000. The ratio of to- 
tal expenses to earnings in the first 
nine months of 1923 was 78 per cent. 
and in the first nine months of 1925 
less than 75 per cent. There was a 
small increase in expenditures for main- 
tenance of way and other permanent 
structures. There was a very large 
reduction in expenditures for mainten- 
ance of equipment. These expenditures 
were greatly increased in 1923 by the 
aftermath of the nationwide shop em- 
ployees’ strike. They were largely re- 
duced in 1924 and somewhat further 
reduced in 1925, and in the first nine 
months of this year were $161,000,000 
less than in the first nine months of 
1923. 

The largest item in the reduction of 
expenses, however, was in the cost of 
conducting transportation. A_ redtc- 
tion of this item always indicates an 
actual saving. It is due to handling 
trafic in larger train loads, economies 
in the use and reductions in the price 
of fuel, etc. Transportation expenses 
in the first nine months of this year 
were $171,000,000 less than in the cor- 
responding part of 1923. 


The foregoing facts show, of course, 
that the gain in net return which has 
been made during the last two years 
has been secured in spite of a decline 
in earnings and has been due entirely 
to economies in operation. The pres- 
€nt prospects are that traffic in 1926 


— be larger than in either 1923 or 
025. 


However, with efficiency of operation 
still increasing and business prospects 
good, it would appear that optimism 
regarding the net return of the rail- 
ways for at least some months to come 
may well prevail. 














between disaster and safety 


Often it is that a fire prevention and protection survey 
conducted by experienced Fire Prevention Engineers on 
manufacturing plants is the difference between serious 
damage by fire and a plant running at full blast in com- 
plete safety. For hazards unrecognized by the casual ob- 
server are easily detected by trained eyes. 


The Engineering Department of The Continental Insur- 
ance Company is in a position to be of great value to you 
in this respect. Inspections are made, rates are checked 
and recommendations given to eliminate such hazards as 
may be found. This service is offered by The Continental 
free to its clients. You can easily secure full details 
through our local agent in your town or direct from us. 


Remember that fire prevention measures carried out will 
often lower the insurance rate. It is worth your while 
to investigate. 


The CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE,NEW YORK.N.Y. 


ERNEST STURM, CHairman oF THE Boaro. 
PAUL L.HAID, Presipvenrt. 


CASH CAPITAL TEN MILLION DOLLARS 
NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 




















STOCKS 


and 


BUSINESS 


Write for our Monthly Letter on 
conditions. Stocks bought and sold 
on commission—cash or margin. 


Hartshorne, Fales & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


71 Broadway New York 




















What Book Do You Want? 


If you can’t get it yourself, why not let us buy it for you? 
Books sent anywhere at publisher’s price plus cost of postage. 


(Books published by us sent anywhere in the United States postage free.) 
Address, Manager Book Dept, FORBES MAGAZINE, 120 Fifth Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 
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Odd Lots 


100 Share Lots 








Conservative 
Accounts 
Solicited 





| Curb Securities Bought or Sold fer Cash 


Inquiries Invited 


John Muir & (0. 


Members 
| New York Stock Exchange 










New York Cotton Exchange 


61 Broadway New York 























Successful 
Investors 


are usually those who 
made a thorough investi- 
gation and analysis first 
of what they are buying. 
Our Statistical Depart- 
ment is at your service. 
Use it. There is no 
obligation. 


We buy and sell 100 
share or odd lots, listed 
and unlisted securities. 


Write for Free Booklet J-7 on 
Trading Methods 


(isHoLm @ (HAPMAN 
Members New York Stoch Exchange 

52 Broadway, New York City 
Philadelphia Office: Widener Bldg. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


What Will Stocks Do Now? Two Factors Which 
Make January Rise Seem Probable 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


WW’ HAT will stocks do now? 
tedly, there is not much in the 
business situation to engender bearish- 
ness, and when such is the case at this 
time of the year the normal thing to 
look for is a January rise. 
The reaction from peak prices reached 


Admit- 


early in November has not been so 
severe as the writer expected, but the 
market has had two constructive fac- 
tors distinctly in its favor in addition 
to the healthy condition of general busi- 
ness. First, railroad earnings have con- 
tinued to run at a rate which has en- 
couraged absorption of railroad shares 
both for speculative and investment pur- 
poses; and, second, reports from the 
steel industry have told of orders largely 
in excess of current prdouction, while 
operations at the mills are going for- 
ward at a very good rate. 

These two constructive factors have 
lent support to two important sections 
of the market and have prevented a sym- 
pathetic reflection of the collapse in the 
motor speculation from _ spreading 
throughout the general list. At first 
it appeared that the rails and steels 
were being supported to give a color 
of strength to the market as a whole, 
but when new tops began to be made 
in these groups observers had to admit 
that more lay behind their action than 
a mere market maneuver. 

And still a third factor might be added 
to these two if one turns to a group 
of stocks which has so far not come 
up to high hopes frequently expressed 
this year but which has, nevertheless, 
been steadily striving to express a bet- 
tered position. The recent advance in 
Pennsylvania crude and the upward trend 
in gasoline contrary to seasonal expec- 
tations, along with evidences of earn- 
ings improvement in various compan- 
ies, have served to encourage continued 
accumulation in the better grade oil 
stocks. While there has been no great 
display of strength in the oils, their 


- 





firmness in the face of unsettlement 
elsewhere has been a decidedly favor- 
able factor in the general market situ- 
ation. 


And even the motors, which were over- 
boomed in October and early Novem- 
ber, now have something to be said 
in their favor. They have apparently 
atoned for the time being, with suff. 
ciently drastic declines, for earlier ex- 
cesses. At their recent lows, Chrysler 
was off over 80 points, General Motors— 
allowing for the extra dividend—over 
35 points, Hudson had lost over 50 points. 


It must be remembered that the motor 
industry is in the midst of one of the 
greatest booms in its history, that this 
year the Fall peak of sales exceeded 
the Spring peak, and that production 
schedules for early in 1926 will set a 
new high record. Moreover, all the 
good news in the shape of dividends 
is not yet out; General Motors has simply 
led the way for-liberal action on the 
part of other companies. 


And the export end of the motor in- 
dustry, it should be noted, is displaying 
unexpected vitality. It is estimated that 
fully 15 per cent. of the 1925 production 
of American cars was sold abroad, and 
those who are most optimistic on foreign 
markets predict that foreign countries 
will furnish a market for 25 per cent. 
of our production in 1926. This may 
seem like an unattainable ratio, for it 
would go a great way toward stabilizing 
production, but when one sets against 
it the fact that registration of cars in 
Germany this year has been reported 
as showing an increase of 50 per cent., 
there is found some basis for a marked 
expansion of exports. 


Between now and the turn of the year 
the market may or may not react fur- 
ther, but indications now point to a 
January rise, led by rails, steels, and oils, 
during which some recovery may be 
looked for in motors. 
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*Number of shares. 


Stock Par 
Air Reduction.......... No 
i. ee eer No 
Allis-Chalmers ........ 100 

* Amer: Beet Sugar...... No 
Pe er 100 
Amer. Car & Fdy..... No 
Amer. Hide pfd........ 100 
Amer. Locomotive..... No 
Amer. Smelt. & Ref... 100 
Amer. Steel Fdys...... No 
Amer. Sugar Ref...... 100 
Amer. Tel. & Tel..... 100 
Amer. W. W. & El... 20 
Amer. Woolen......... 100 
Anaconda Cop......... 50 
Assoc. Dry Goods...... _No* 
Atch. Top & S. Fe... 100 
Atlantic Refining...... 100 
Baldwin Loco.......... 100 
Baltimore & Ohio..... 100 
Bethlehem Steel....... 100 
Brook-Man. Trans..... No 
Brook: Un. Gas.<:....-. No 
Brook.-Edison ......... 100 
Brown SGC. 06600500 100 
California Pack........ No 
California Pete........ 25 
Central Leather pfd... 100 
Cerro de Pasco........ No 
Chandler Motor........ No 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 100 
Chi. Mil., & St. P. pfd.. 100 
Chi. & Nor. West..... 100 
Chile Copper «......600 25 
Chrysier Corp........ No 
CopeeOee 255485 accee No 
Col. Fuel & Iron..... 100 
Col. Gas & Elec....... No 
Cons. Gas., N. Y...... No’ 
Continental Can........ No 
eC ee. ore 25 
Crucible Steel. <.i..cc. 100 
Cuba. Gane Sug;.....ie<. No 
Cuban-Amer. Sug...... 10 
Davison Chem......... No 
Del. & Hudson........ 100 
Detroit Edison......... 100 
Dodge Bros. “A”....... No 
Du Pont de Nemours... 100 
Elec. Power & Light... No 
Endicott Johnson...... 50 
BIO YeR ers As ote dasoe kes 100 
Famous Players........ No 
Fleischmann Co........ No 
Freeport Texas ........ No 
Gen. Asphalt... ....... 100 
General Electric....... 100 
General Motors........ No 
Gen. Ry. Signal........ No 
Goodrich, B. F.......... No 
Goodyear Tire, Pr. pfd. 100 
Great Northern pfd.... 100 
Gulf States Steel...... 100 
Hudson & Manhat.... 100 
Hudson Motor......... No 
Illinois Central......... 100 
Interboro R. T.......: 100 
Int. Bus. Machine...... No 
Int. Harvester......... 100 
Int. Mer. Mar. pfd.... 100 
Cp”  RaeeIe 25 
Lit, Freer cals ano cada 100 
Kelly-Springfield ...... 25 
Xennecott Copper...... No 


30. (e) Years ended October 31. 


28, 1925. 


September 30, 1925. (t) 
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$191* 
2,178* 


,000 
150* 
41,233 
600* 
11,048 
500* 
60,998 
903* 
45,000 
917,344 
10,000 
40,000 


34,236 
1,500* 
3,600* 

472* 
63,250 
55,000 

500* 

10,000 


235* 
42,503 
62,458 

1,935* 
133,085 


20,268 
112,482 


236* 
1,500* 
730* 


19,876 
180,287 
5,162* 
325* 
601* 
15,000 
249,477 
12,272 


39,995 
1,320* 


121,051 
35,000 
151* 
99,877 
51,725 
41,835 
20,000 


9,096 
3,864* 


60 
69 


73 
147 
180 
100 

33 
162 


37 
44 


(k) None nena paid, accumulation, 60%%. 
ear ended March 31, 1925. 


1924 m—mon 
48 $8.00, 9 m 
a ears 

8.02 6.35, 9 m 

rer 

a 
7.004 6.774 
4.13 4.18, 9 m 
9.80 Nil, 6 m 

12.60 7.50, 6 m 
5.63 2.81, 6 m 

ee 

11.31 8.70, 9 m 
|. eS RS 
Nil ere 
Caer “wskwn 
eee 

15.47 16.30° 
fee? Soe 
| aera tee 
9.19 10.00° 
2.56 3.53, 9 m 
3.23f 4.66, * * 
aoe 

| rr 

12.40¢ 22.31° 
ce. re ee 

2.47 3.85, 9 m 
Nil 3.37, 9 m 
Zoe: s_. wakes 
481 3.06, 6 m 

16.77 23.100 
Nil Nil? 
4.20 7.102 
1 ne re 
a00 46 2207, 9 m 

10.00 14.88, 9 m 
1.05 2.76, 9 m 
4.41 2.62, 6 m 
Peet). - aes 
9.64 3.65, 5 m 
3.81 1.56, 9 m 
4.55h 5.045 
2.86% 1.47¢ 
Se Re 
Ra =. sages 

13.69 16.50? 

|” | eas 

4.76 7.42, 9 m 

12.46 9.38, 6 m 
2.60 0.85, 3 m 
6.94 3.76, 6. m 
6.26 6.80? 

20.08 7.06, 6 m 
6.51 6.51, 9 m 
Nil 0.67, 9 m 
Gee. = -Swncas 

Sa oe 
ta. -1327,.9 m 

. 3.33 1.70, 6 m 

10.27 8.31, 6 m 

81.08 40.08, 6 m 
7.18 9.00° 
7.48 5.38, 9 m 
Bie: haat 
6.11 12.66, 9 m 

12.41 13.10? 
ere 

14.77. 12.43, 9 m 

ee Sedee 
i 

1.43¢ 1.39, 6 m 
ao |.  Awwedu 
Ms oh Se ee 
2.02 


Div. Paid 
Since 
58 1924 
4 1922 
6 1925 
4 1924 
7@ = §=1925 
6 1920 
pe 
188 1925 
7 1925 
3 1918 
5 1925 
9 1922 
1.20 1925 
"3 1925 
2.50 1925 
7 1925 
7 1920 
5 1923 
118 1923 
8 1904 
4 1923 
6 1920 
2 1923 
a re 
4 1923 
3 1917. 
4 1922 
‘4 ~~ -1899 
2.50 1923 
7 1923 
"2.60 1923 
5 1923 
4 1923 
2 1920 
4 1924 
"2 1923 
"9 4907 
8 1916 
148 1915 
"5 1920 
8 1920 
5¢ 1917 
ge 1901 
128 ©1925 
4.258 1925 
4 1925 
8 1923 
5 1892 
5 1924 
2.50 1925 


‘4 1923 


Price 


Rang 


93- 30; 
92- 34; 
74- 8; 
108- 24; 
164- 22; 
100- 20; 
142- 7 
110- 9; 
123- 24; 
50- 18; 
148- 36; 
135- 91; 
42- 1; 
170- 16; 
105- 28; 
35- 4; 
124- 75; 
157- 78; 


156- 27; 
96- 28; 
156- 38; 
42- 9; 
83- 20; 
131- 82; 
118- 23; 
106- 34; 
29- 
118- 28; 
67- 23; 
165- 27; 
98- 36; 
136- 18; 
135- 47; 
39- 8; 


wew 


e 

"21-24 
"20-'24 
"15-’24 
"15-’24 
"15-’24 
"15-24 
"15-’24 


"15-24 


"15-’24 
"19-'24 
"15-’24 
"15-24 


1; ’21-’24 


"15-24 
16-24 
19-'24 
10-24 
20-24 
15-24 
15-24 
17-24 
23-24 
15-24 
15-'24 
14-24 


"17-’24 


3; 718-'24 


"15-’24 
"17-24 
"19-24 
"15-'24 
"15-’24 
"15-24 
"15-24 
°21-'24 
"19-24 


20; °15-’24 


“I 

oO 
1 

fo.) 


60- 11; 
81- 20; 
156- 83; 
149- 91; 


; '20-’24 
; °15-'24 


14-’24 


; 120-24 
; '16-'24 
; "16-24 


20-24 
’20-'24 
"15-24 
"15-’24 


Listed 1925 


170-105 ; 


Listed 
1 ° 


> 


123-40; 
90- 32; 
64- 7; 
160- 14; 
322-109 ; 
18- 8; 


"22-24 


1925 
"19-24 


7; °15-’24 


"19-24 
"23-’24 
"19-24 
"10-24 
"15-24 
"21-24 


Listed 1925 


88- 17; 
108- 88; 
128- 51; 
193- 25; 


29- 4; 
36- 20; 


118- 81; 
39- 9; 
119-24; 

150- 67; 
128- 19; 
57- 11; 
92- 19; 


62- 10; 
64- 


20-24 
23-24 
15-24 
16-24 
22-24 
23-'24 
15-24 
'22-'24 
20-'24 
18-'24 
"15-'24 
16-'24 
17-'24 
"21-24 


15; °15-’24 


(g) Years ended September 30. (h) Years ended August 31. 


Prices 1925 


Pres. 


High Low Prices 


115 - 86% 


13634-100%4 
32%- 23% 
71 - 49% 


52-27% 
12034- 89% 
28%4- 7 

753%- 47% 
3754- 30% 
253 -108% 
1773%4- 80 

48%4- 32% 
86 - 4534 
95%4- 74% 
8514- 60% 


33%4- 20 
493%4- 27% 

155 -133% 
15934-110 
4834- 21% 
271%4-134% 
40%- 17% 
747%- 63% 
38%4- 26% 


1143%4- 90% 
146 - 75 
247%- 8 


6334- 42% 
3371%4-227% 
14934- 645% 
8034- 68 
7434- 36% 
108%4-103 
785%- 60 
9534- 67% 
3834- 2134 
13914- 33% 


11954-111 


76 - 48% 


215%- 12 
sone. 4644, 


113% 
110% 
89 


34 
251 


108% 
64 
121 


143 


137 
40% 
229 


29% 
69 
37 


106 
140 
19 


58 
312 
118 

73 

66 
108 

76 

90 


33 
101 


16% 
56 4 


63 


Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


This table appears in two sections, which alternate, and covers 150 of the more prominent 
issues listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Amt. Out. Book Earns Latest Earns 
(000 Omit) Val. 


Yield 


WAH, AP WAY. . 
> BBN: SB SRo: ° 


= UT 
Ne- NY 


oO, PINhin&, PB, NM, 
SNSSR: &: 


S: 


7.12 


(a) Partly extra. (b) None being paid, accumulation, 14644%. (c) Year ended March 31, 1925. (d) Years ended April 
Years ended June 30. 


(Gj) Year ended February 


(n) Years ended June 30. (9) Estimate for full year 1925, based on income for nine months ended 
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AKING 

money is 
one thing and in- 
vesting it wisely 
is another. It is 
not always possi- 
ble for a man to 


| do both success- 
| fully. 





A large and grow- 
ing number of 
successful business 
men are depending 
upon Moody’s 
with its inter- 
national facilities 
for gathering in- 
vestment infor- 
mation, for guid- 
ance and advice. 


Our service is flexi- 
ble and can _ be 
made to suit your 
needs. 


MOODY'S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


35 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
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Oil Position Strong 


ESPITE some increase in recent 

production, the price level for both 
crude and refined petroleum is holding 
strong, and instead of the usual sea- 
sonal recessions in gasoline prices there 
have actually been numerous advances 
throughout many sections of the coun- 
try. The conclusion is that oil com- 
panies will show even larger profits this 
year than optimistic prophets have prev- 
iously predicted. As a group the oils 
appear to be in about as good technical 
position as any in the list, and for those 
speculators still willing to take chances 
on the long side for a short turn there 
appear to be distinct speculative possi- 
bilities in such issues as Marland, Mid- 
Continent Petroleum, Phillips, California, 
Simms, Texas Company, the Pan- 
Americans, and the Standards. 


“ 
C. P. U. Earnings Good 


California Petroleum has recently re- 
ported net for the first nine months of 
the year of $5,142,975, after all charges, 
including depreciation and depletion, an 
amount equal to more than $4 a share 
on the 1,223,000 shares of $25 par value 
stock currently outstanding. Profits for 
the entire year should be about $5 a 
share, or two and one-half times the 
present dividend rate of $2 per annum 
and not far from the best record the 
company has ever made. Around 31, 
the stock yields only 6% per cent., but 
has an equity value of over $40 a share. 


Sturdy Resistance 


Owens Bottle has shown decidedly 
good resistance during the reaction which 
carried the 50-stock average down 8 
points. Whether there is more to this 
action than appreciation of the $1 extra 
cash dividend and the 5 per cent. stock 
dividend voted by the directors on Nov. 
11, in addition to the regular quarterly 
dividend of 75 cents a share on the com- 
mon stock, remains to be seen. Strength 
in Owens Bottle is all the more im- 
pressive when it is compared with the 
action of General Motors, which re- 
sponded to a large extra payment by 
plunging downward 35 points or so. 
Owens Bottle has been consistently re- 
commended here ever since the stock 
was selling in the low 30’s; and with the 
constant improvement that has been 
effected in earnings the stock retains 
much of its attractiveness, although the 
price has doubled. Earnings so far 
this year on the common stock have 
been as follows: $1.20 per share in the 
first quarter; $2.45 in the second quar- 
ter; $2.12 in the third quarter; $5.77 for 
the first nine months. It will be ob- 
served that for the last two quarters 
earnings have been at an annual rate 
of more than $8 a share. It seems likely 
that the final results for 1925 will justify 
starting Owens off on a $4 dividend basis 
early next year, and the good thing 
about it for the investor holding for 
a long pull is that the company has not 





by any means reached the limits of its 
earning power. 


C. & O. Makes Good 


Two months ago attention was called 
to the fact that Chesapeake & Ohio, 
earning at the rate of $20 to $25 a share 
—regardless of the quoted terms of the 
“Nickel Plate” deal—was selling out of 
line with such stocks as New York Cen- 
tral and Norfolk & Western. The para- 
graph referred to concluded with this 
sentence: “It would seem that, con- 
servatively, about 20 points could be 
added to C. & O.’s market valuation.” 
C. & O. was then selling around 109, 
so that at its recent high of 12034 nearly 
12 points have been ‘added to its market 
valuation. 


Headed for Dividend 


Austin-Nichols common—now selling 
around 30, as compared with a low this 
year of 22 and a high of 3214—appears to 
be definitely headed toward membership 
in the list of dividend payers. Perhaps 
it will be there before the end of an- 
other year. Anyway it should pay the 
far-sighted investor, who likes to buy 
“comers” and get in on the initial divi- 
dend, to look into its merits. The com- 
pany has no funded debt and there is 
only $4,544,500 7 per cent. cumulative 
preferred stock ahead of the 150,000 
shares of no-par common stock. Its 
business is importation, packing, manu- 
facture and distribution at wholesale of 
every class of grocery food product and 
various grocery store supplies. A large 
portion of the goods distributed is sold 
under the company’s own brands, the 
best known being the “Sunbeam” brand. 
Through subsidiaries it owns canning 
plants, a milk cannery, a pickle-curing 
plant and fish canneries. Earnings have 
recently taken quite a step forward. Re- 
ports are issued only once a year, so 
that the latest statement is that for the 
twelve months ended January 31, 19235, 
when $3.13 was shown for the common 
stock, against $2.93 in the previous year 
and a six-year average of $1.83. It is 
understood that this year’s results wiil 
be quite satisfactory. The company’s 
financial position is strong and its man- 
agement is excellent. 


Hayes Wheel 


Hayes Wheel Co. is one of the leading 
manufacturers of automobile and motcr 
truck wheels and it has this year shared 
to the full in the general prosperity of 
the motor industry. But the stock has 
not been over-boomed. Selling around 
43-44, and paying a regular annual divi- 
dend of $3, with extras of 25 cents a 
share in each of the last two quarters 
of this year, the stock appears to be, 
if anything, under-valued. Earnings fot 
1925 are estimated at $8 a share. Pro- 
visions have been made to retire the 
remaining funded debt, so that there 15 
only $1,838,200 714 per cent. cumulative 
preferred stock ahead of the 197,044 
shares of no-par common stock. 
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A. A. HOUSMAN & CO. 


Established 1884 


ELEVEN WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 


Stocks—Bonds 
Cotton—Grain 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Curb Market 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
San Francisco Stock and Bond Exchange 
Los Angeles Stock Exchange 
Toronto Stock Exchange 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Associate Members of 
Liverpool Cotton Association 


BRANCHES: 


Philadelphia, Pa. | Tacoma, Wash. 
San Francisco, Cal. Toronto, Ont. 


Los Angeles, Cal. ne, Wash. 
Portland, Ore. Butte, Mont. 

Pasadena, Cal. Houston, Texas 
Seattle, Wash. Winnipeg, Man. 


Private wire connections with Eastern, 
Southern, Western and Canadian points. 














Conservative 
Investments 








Descriptive Circular F-1 
sent upon request 


| SHIELDS & COMPANY 


MEMBERS NEW YDRXK STOCK EXCHANGE 
S52 CEpaR STREET 
nia Yor 
































Business Results for 1925 
Are Here .Analyzed 


(Continued from page 7) 


Wheat growers have done tolerably 
well and prices are ending the year above 
those ruling twelve months ago. A bumper 
crop has seriously pulled down the high 
price formerly obtainable for corn; this 
commodity, as well as rye, is some forty 
cents a bushel below the quotation of a 
year ago. Cattle-raisers, long afflicted, 
have at least done moderately better. 
Cotton growers have enjoyed fairly satis- 
factory prices throughout the greater part 
of the year, and the promise is for a 15,- 
000,000 bale crop. Our agricultural popu- 
lation, taken as a whole, find themselves 
better off than one year ago and very 
much better off than two or three years 
ago. 

Retail trade has shown gains about com- 
mensurate with the increase in population. 
Mail-order houses and chain stores have 
attracted an increased percentage of the 
country’s total patronage and this economic 
trend promises to become even more 
pronounced. The readjustment in the 
American family’s expenditures, the 
growing indulgence in the newer in- 
ventions in the way of comforts and 
amusements and luxuries, has brought 
complaints from dry goods stores, shoe 
stores and other retailers of the neces- 
saries of life. 

One very gratifying feature of 1925 
has been the entire absence of inflation 
in the cost of living. The general price 
level ends the year practically un- 
changed from a year ago. At the mo- 
ment, however, there is an upward 
tendency. 

Stable prices have not been main- 
tained at the cost of dividends. Rec- 
ords kept by Forpes reveal that 1925 
has eclipsed 1924 or any other recent 
year in the number of increased divi- 
dends, initial dividends, resumed divi- 
dends, stock dividends, back dividends 
and extra dividends declared. It has 
been an exceptionally good year for 
investors. 

The average quotation for fifty rep- 
resentative stocks dealt in on the New 
York Stock Exchange stands $24 a 
share above the average of last Decem- 
ber and bonds show a modest advance. 

Real estate has been undergoing a 
boom of more or less vigor in nearly 
every state, with Florida the unap- 
proached leader. Whether the real es- 
tate boom. will be as vigorous twelve 
months from now is questionable. 

The general business, financial, agri- 
cultural and employment outlook for 
1926 will be discussed in a later article. 





The capital stock of the joint stock 
land banks—Bauer, Pond & Vivian, Inc., 
40 Exchange Place, New York, N. Y., 
will be glad to furnish information on 
these securities. 


Current offerings of first mortgage 
real estate bonds—A list of their current 
offerings and descriptive literature can 
be obtained from G. L. Miller & Co., 30 
East 42nd Street, New York, ‘N. Y. 


A sound investment to yield 7 per cent. 
—Stone & Webster, Inc., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City, will gladly send 
complete information regarding this se- 
curity. 
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HAT BOND 
To Buy and Why 


A hurried selec- 
tion from a list of 
securities often 
means failure to 
obtain the results 
most desired. 


To help in the 
effective selection 
of securities which 
will best suit your 
plans, we suggest 
an early call at 
our offices or an 
interview with 
one of our repre- 
sentatives. 


A.B. Leach & Co., Ine. 


62 Cedar St., New York 
108 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Boston Philedeighia Cleveland 





























OVER-STAYING A 
BULL MARKET! 


Most investors make money in a 
bull market. But—unfortunately— 
few know when to sell and take 
profits. 


Hence they lose all their profits— 
and more—in the bear movement 
that inevitably follows. This was 
so in 1923-1924, 1919-1921 and 
1916-1917. 


What About 1925-1926? 


The stock market has advanced 
over 60 points, on the average, in 
the past eighteen months. After 
an advance of approximately simi- 
lar proportions in 1919, the decline 
of. 1920-1921 wiped out the entire 
improvement. So did the decline 
of 1917. Are similar developments 
ahead in 1926? 


No question is of greater importance to 
investors RIGHT NOW! A definite 
answer is given, with specific recom- 
mendations, im a_ clear, painstaking 
analysis of conditions ahead in the securi- 
ties market, just presented to our clients. 
A few copies are available for FREE 
distribution. 


Simply ask for FD-15 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
of FINANCE 


141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Bonds for Investors Who 


Want to.“Play Safe’ 
By R. W. Schabacker 


T is no idle assertion that successful 

investing consists quite as much in 
knowing when to take profits and how 
to keep them intact as in the original se- 
lection of stocks which will most likely 
yield such profits. 

The road of financial failure in stock 
trading is filled with the histories of men 
who were not content with moderate pro- 
fits and whose early successes were wiped 
out because they lost sight of the basic 
laws of action and reaction, in short, be- 
cause they overplayed their hand and over- 
stayed their market. 

Every rule has its exceptions, but theo- 
retically the average stock market trader, 
large or small, should have very satis- 
factory profits, either actual or on paper, 
from his operations in the long bull mar- 
ket which has carried stock market 
averages up more than fifty per cent. 
in the last twelve months and to new 
high levels in the history of the stock 
exchange. 


How to Protect Profits 


And the conservative investor, the man 
who has not lost his perspective merely 
because he has made big winnings, is 
turning back to stock market history of a 
century past to ponder the downward trend 
of prices which has inevitably followed a 
long sustained rise such as we have wit- 
nessed in the past two years. And if he 
derives any lesson from past history he 
may well consider taking paper profits 
while they are still takeable and trans- 
ferring them into some medium which will 
not be affected by any long and general 
decline in security prices. It is not enough 
to “take profits” if those profits are to 
be put back into other stocks, for the 
theory of action and reaction is no re- 
specter of individual issues. 

What then is the most suitable medium 
for capital funds of the investor who is 
piaying safe, who is willing to forego a 
few more quick turns for the certainty 
of protecting the profits he has already 
accumulated ? 

The logical answer is “bonds.” But the 
same forces which have pushed stocks up 
have in a large measure served also to 
carry bond prices up to their highest levels 
in many years and the same forces which 


may eventually be expected to depress 
stock prices may also be expected to have 
some influence in effecting a similar trend 
on the price of bonds. In other words 
the investor who foresees reversal in the 
long-term price trend of stocks may ex- 
pect the same reversal in bonds though 
declines in the latter market are tem- 
pered to much smaller proportions just 
as they have been on the up side of 
the cycle. 

Yet there is hope for the conservative 
trader and that hope lies in the particular 
section of the general bond market com- 
posed of those issues with comparatively 
early maturity dates. Granting that the 
corporation behind the short-term bond 
is solvent then such a security may be 
purchased now with full assurance that 
the market value will not drop appreciably 
below the price at which the bond is to 
be redeemed at an early date. Investment 
of funds in such a security precludes the 
possibility of the bond selling much above 
its redemption price but it also protects 
it from falling much below that price. 
In other words, the purchase of good 
short term bonds is strictly an investment 
procedure. It is a medium for employing 
funds with safety of principal and at a 
higher yield than that obtainable from 
banks, commercial paper, etc., while wait- 
ing for more favorable opportunities to 
employ such principal once more in the 
business of garnering speculative profits. 


Price Is Important 


In selection of short term bonds, the 
premium or discount represented by the 
purchase price is highly important in de- 
termining the yield to maturity since there 
are only a few years in. which to absorb 
the premium or realize the discount. For 
example, the actual yield on a 6 per cent. 
bond maturing at 100 in three years is 
always 6 per cent. but the yield to ma- 
turity is the real test and varies largely. If 
the bond is purchased at 102, for instance, 
the yield to maturity will be only about 
5% per cent. On the other hand, if such 
bond be bought at 98 then the yield to 
maturity is calculated at 634 per cent. 

The list of twelve representative short- 
term bonds herein treated has been selected 
with regard principally for safety, for 
satisfactory yield if held to maturity and 














Representative Short Term Bonds 
Call Market Yield to 

Rate Rating Maturity Price Price Maturity Listing 
Col. Gas & Elec..... 5% Aaa Jan.’27 105 100% 4.70% N. ¥..S.#. 
Indus. Bnk. Japan....6 a Se hl 6.00 N. Y. S. E. 
Lehigher Power Secs. 6 Baa Aug.’27 101 101% 5.08 N. Y. Curb 
Rep. of Colombia....64% Bbb Oct.’27 100 100% 6.37 N. Y.S. E. 
Sinclair Crude Oil... .6 A Feb.’28 102% 100% 5.70 N. Y.S. E. 
(5 ee SS eee 6% Baa Sept.’28* 100 102% 5.65 N. Y. Curb 
Sloss Sheffield Steel.5 Aa Nov.’28* 101% 100% 4.95 None 
Anaconda Copper..... 6 Aa Jan.'29 N.C. 103% 5.00 N. Y. Curb 
Dom. of Canada..... 5% Aaa Aug.’29 ... 102% 481 N. Y.S. E. 
Govt, of Switzerland..5% Aaa Aug.’29 N.C. 101% 4.90 N. Y. Curb 
Canadian Nat. Ry....4% Aaa Feb.’30 N.C. 98% 4.88 None 
Western Pacific R.R..4 A Oct.’30 100 93 5.85 None 

* Serial. “N. C—Not Callable. 
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for marketability if not thus held. The 
latter is a justifiable consideration since 
the advantages of a short term bond ac- 
crue even if it is sold before maturity 
since the fact that it will shortly be re- 
deemed at its face value serves to keep 
its market price close to that value. The 
call price is also important since such 
bonds are sometimes called somewhat pre- 
viously to their actual maturity. 

Columbia Gas & Electric first gold 5s 
oi 1927 are outstanding to the amount of 
about $11,000,000 and are secured by an 
absolute first mortgage on all property 
rights of the company, including valuable 
gas rights in Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia, various stock leases, pipe lines and 
the entire stock issues of numerous val- 
uable subsidiary companies. Interest is 
paid in January and July and bonds are 
issued in $500 and $1,000 denominations. 
The company is one of the largest and 
strongest public utility corporations in the 
world. 


Industrial Bank of Japan 


Industrial Bank of Japan 6 per cent. 
notes of 1927 are in a somewhat more 
speculative position than the other short 
term bonds since no actual earning state- 
ments are made public. The bank is con- 
ducted along lines somewhat similar to 
our Joint Stock Land Banks, is under- 
stood to be in strong financial position 
and earning bond interest with a large 
margin. The issue, moreover, is well 
secured and both principal and interest 
are fully guaranteed by the Imperial Jap- 
anese Government which has _ sponsored 
the bank. : 

The 10-year 6 per cent. gold notes of 
the Lehigh Power Securities Corporation 
represent an original issue of over $18,- 
000,000 which has been reduced to about 
$7,500,000 now outstanding through pre- 
vious retirement. Denominations are in 
amounts of $100, $500 and $1,000. The 
company is a public utility holding cor- 
poration and is supervised by Electric 
Bond & Share Company. 

Customs receipts at two large ports are 
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offered as security for the $4,000,000 Re- 
public of Colombia External 6% per 
cent. gold notes which are due October 
1, 1927, and the issue is further secured 
as a direct external obligation of the 
Republic. Interest is payable in stand- 
ard United States gold coin and prin- 
cipal denomination is $1,000. 
Sinclair Oil 

Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Com- 
pany shows but small profits in its own 
name but is controlled by Sinclair Con- 
solidated Oil Corporation and the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Indiana which are 
indirect guarantors for the company’s 
6 per cent. Series A gold notes of 1928. 
At the close of last year Sinclair Crude 
Oil Purchasing owned more than 42,- 
000,000 bbls. of crude oil and the two par- 
ent companies are bound by agreement to 
buy at any time on demand its entire 
stock of crude and tankage at an amount 
equal to at least 105 per cent. of the 
outstanding notes. The amount out- 
standing is $50,000,000, in denominations 
of $1,000. 

United States Rubber Company 6% 
per cent. gold notes are a $30,000,000 is- 
sue, dated March 1, 1925, and maturing 
serially, $2,000,000 each March 1 to 
1940, inclusive. The notes are a direct 
obligation of the company but not se- 
cured by mortgage. They are not call- 
able before 1930 and then only the en- 
tire issue and not individual maturities. 
Coupon, $1,000. 

Sloss Sheffield Steel & Iron Company 
5 per cent. purchase money_ notes are 
issued to the amount of only $1,200,000 
and are due serially $400,000 each No- 
vember 1, 1926 to 1928, inclusive. They 
are a direct obligation of the company 
and secured by purchase money lien 
on the former Alabama Company. Cou- 
pon, $1,000, $5,000 and $10,000. 

The 10-year secured gold bonds, Series 
A, 6s of Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany are not callable and are due Janu- 
ary 1, 1929. They are outstanding to 
the amount of somewhat less than $17,- 
000,000 and are amply secured by val- 
uable stock holdings of subsidiary com- 
panies. Sinking fund operates only when 
bonds can be purchased under par. 
Coupon, $1,000. 


Dominion of Canada 


Dominion of Canada External gold 
5% per cent loan of 1919, are outstand- 
ing to the amount of $60,000,000 and due 
August 1, 1929. Interest is payable in 
United States funds and bonds are is- 
sued in $100 and $1,000 denominations. 

There are about $21,000,000 still out- 
standing of the Swiss Confederation 
External 5% per cent. Gold Loan of 
1919. The bonds are not callable be- 
fore maturity and are a full external ob- 
ligation of the Swiss Government. 
Coupon, $500 and $1,000. 

Canadian National Railway Company 
guaranteed gold 4% per cent. bonds, due 
February 15, 1930, are a direct obliga- 
tion, not secured by mortgage, but are 
guaranteed by the Dominion of Canada. 
Coupon, $1,000. 

_ Western Pacific Railroad Corpora- 
tion 4 per cent. gold notes are amply 
secured by deposits of bonds and stock 
on Denver & Rio Grande Western. 


About $5,000,000 are outstanding in $1,- 
000 denominations and are callable only 
at 100 and interest. 

















Large Earnings 
Are Behind This 
Strong Common Stock 


Now Yielding about 9% 
In Cash and Stock Dividends 


Cities Service Common stock, 
yielding about 9% at its pres- 
ent price, is backed by a long 
record of large earnings which, 
during the last ten years, have 
always been more than 13% on 
the average amount of Com- 
mon stock outstanding. 


Net earnings of Cities Service 
Company for the year ending 
October 31, 1925, were $18,- 
333,954, of which $10,977,165 
was available for Common 
stock dividends and reserves. 
This was equal to 14.70% on 


the Common stock outstand- 
ing. 


These earnings come from 
more than 100 public utility 
and petroleum subsidiaries. 


Send for Circular C-16 
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Foreign Government 
and Corporate Financing 


F. J. LISMAN & CO. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


20 Exchange Place 
New York City 





























Cc. E. Fenner 
E. J. Glenny 


A. C. Beane J. H. McManus 
J. M. Carpenter, Jr. 


FENNER & BEANE 








Cotton Exchange Bldg., New York 
818 Gravier St., New Orleans 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exch. 
New Orleans Board of Trade 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 


Associate Members 
Liverpool Cotton Association 





PRIVATE WIRES: 


New York, New Orleans, Chicago 
and throughout the South 
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DIGEST of?’ 
CORPORATION 


-»American Steel Foundries—Operating 
at about 50 per cent. of capacity. 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—Prus- 
sian Finance Minister during a debate 
in the Diet intimated that he may in- 
tervene in the deal by which this com- 
pany and W. A. Harriman & Co. would 
obtain control of the German zinc min- 
ing holdings of the Von Giesche heirs. 
He asserted that the Prussian Govern- 
ment was in position to forestall con- 
clusion of the transaction. 

Baldwin Locomotive Co.—Since Oct. 
1, 1925, booked orders for 191 locomo- 
tives of which 79 were domestic, 52 
foreign, and 60 electric. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.—Applied to 
I. C. C. for authority to issue $4,920,000 
of 4% per cent. equipment trust certifi- 
cates. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.— 


* Kuhn-Loeb-National City group, Roose- 


velt & Sons bond committee and Iselin 
stockholders’ committee reached an 
agreement on a modification of the 
Kuhn-Loeb-National City reorganization 
plan. Holders of defaulted bonds will 
receive 20 per cent. of their. holdings in 
new fixed interest-bearing 5 per cent. 
50-year mortgage bonds, and the bal- 
ance, or 80 per cent. of their holdings, 
in 5 per cent. adjustment mortgage 
bonds. The new adjustment mortgage 
bonds, maturing in 75 years, may be 
converted during that period equally in- 
to preferred and common stock. The 
assessments on the stocks will be the 
same as under the original plan, or $28 
on preferred and $32 on common, against 
which preferred stockholders will re- 
ceive $24 principal amount of the new 
50-year 5 per cent. bonds and the com- 
mon stockholders $28 of principal amount 
of the same security. Date by which 
securities may be deposited without pen- 
alty has been extended from Nov. 20 
to Dec. 24. 

Chrysler Corp.—Will submit to stock- 
holders a plan for splitting the common 
shares four for one. Factory shipments 
for October showed an increase of over 
80 per cent. compared with same month 
last year. 

Dodge Bros., Inc.—Bought for cash a 
majority interest in Graham Brothers 
Motor Truck Co 


Du Pont (E. I.) de Nemours & Co.— 
Declared an extra dividend of $5 a share 
on the common. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.—Offered 
an additional $10,000,000 of 7 per cent. 
cumulative preferred stock, $100 par, at 
99 and dividend. 

General Electric Co.—In first nine 
months of 1925 foreign business handled 
by International General Electric Co., 
increased about 30 per cent. over cor- 
responding period of 1924, 

General Motors Corp.—Negotiations 
with Vauxhall Motors, Ltd., of Luton, 
England, have been completed. The 
board of directors of Vauxhall Company 
was increased from four members to 
seven, the additional three representing 
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General Motors. There will be no 
change in general operating policies of 
the English company. Cadillac Motor 
Car Co., a subsidiary, established a new 
high record in October with production 
of 3,200 cars. 


General Petroleum Corp.—Declared 
quarterly dividend of 75 cents a share, 
thereby increasing annual rate from $2 
to $3. 


Great Northern Iron Ore Properties. 
—Declared dividend of 75 cents on cer- 
tificates of beneficial interest, a reduc- 


tion of 25 cents from the previous pay- 
ment. 


International Business Machines Corp. 
—Declared stock dividend of 20 per 
cent. 


Kansas City Southern Ry.—Authorized 
by I. C. C. to acquire control of Kansas 
City & Grand View Railway Co., by 
purchase of its capital stock. 

Kennecott Copper Corp.—Declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1 a share, an in- 
crease of 25 cents over previous pay- 
ment. 

Loew’s, Inc.—Earned $4.44 a share in 
year ended Aug. 31; previous year, $2.78. 

Mack Trucks, Inc.—Declared stock 
dividend of 50 per cent. in common stock 
on common stock, payable Dec. 31, to 
holders of record, Dec. 15. 

Marland Oil Co.—Will lay an eight- 
inch pipe line from its Tonkawa pump 
station to the Garber pool, a distance 
of 21 miles. 


Marlin-Rockwell Corp.—Stockholders 
approved plan to permit conversion of 
preferred stock into common on the basis 
of four shares of common for each 
share of preferred. For this purpose 
they increased the common stock from 
300,000 shares to 400,000 and authorized 
the reservation of 108,912 shares for the 
conversion. 


Martin-Parry Corp—Earned $1.62 a 
share in eight months ended Aug. 31, 
compared with $3.81 a share earned in 
year ended Dec. 31, 1924. The fiscal 
year was changed to end Aug. 31. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Declared 
a dividend of $7 a share on account of 
accumulations on the Class “A” stock, 
thus clearing up back dividends on that 
issue. , 

Nash Motors Co.—Shipments in first 
ten months of 1925 were 76,959 cars, ex- 
ceeding by 35 per cent. shipments of 56,- 
685 cars in full calendar year 1923, the 
previous record year. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R.R.—Judge Winslow, in the United 
States District Court, New York, sus- 
tained a petition of this company for 
further modification of the dissolution 
decree of 1914. He directed the United 
States Government to return to the road 
holdings in the Connecticut Co., the New 
York & Stamford Street Railway Co., 
the Berkshire Street Railway Co., and 
the Vermont Co., which had been in the 
hands of Federal trustees. 

New York Telephone Co.—At a hear- 
ing before New York State Public Serv- 
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ice Commission replacement cost of com- 
pany’s property was placed at $624,755,- 
275, of which the proportion in New 
York City was $475,564,452. This in- 
cluded the expense of getting new busi- 
ness. Appraisal was made by W. H. 
Blood, of Stone & Webster, Inc. Com- 
pany is asking for an increase in rates. 

Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co— 
Stockholders on Jan. 20 vote on pro- 
posed increase in preferred stock from 
$3,000,000 to $18,000,000. 

Railway Steel Spring Co.—Stockhold- 
ers on Jan. 20 vote on dividing the 
135,000 common shares of $100 par into 
405,000 shares of $50 par value, two 
shares of the new common to be ex- 
changed for each share of present com- 
mon and in addition a stock dividend of 
50 per cent. on the new stock to be 
paid. It is also proposed to increase the 
voting power of the preferred, so that 
holders of that stock would be entitled 
to three votes for each share held. An 
extra dividend of $2 a share was declared 
on the common in addition to the regular 
quarterly payment of $2. 

Seaboard Air Line Ry.—Applications 
before I. C. C. for permission to build 
new lines in Florida were granted. 

Transcontinental Oil Co.—Earned 10 
cents a share in first nine months of 
1925; same period 1924, nil. 





The Federal Trade 
Commission’s Errors 


E have it on the authority of the 

Supreme Court that success in busi- 
ness is not reprehensible and that success 
alone does not show that reprehensible 
methods have been used. 

Yet in many of its cases the Federal 
Trade Commission had no stronger basis 
for its prosecutions than the fact that some 
concern had been outstandingly successful 
and so, it apparently reasoned, there must 
be something wrong. 

Applying the same reasoning to the 
Trade Commission there can be no suspi- 
cion of reprehensible practice on its part, 
for it is notably unsuccessful in making its 
complaints and orders stick. 

Forty per cent. of all the complaints 
issued by the Commission have been dis- 
missed by the Commission itself as unjust- 
fied. Of these complaints which the Com- 
mission has upheld and for which it has 
issued orders to cease and desist, from 60 
to 65 per cent. have been reversed when 
they were appealed, but it seems fair to 
apply this ratio as typical. At that rate it 
seems likely that about 75 or 80 per cent. 
of the complaints issued by the Commission 
against business concerns are wholly un- 
justified. 

_In a new book, just off the press, H. A. 

‘oulmin, Jr., member of a prominent firm 
ot attorneys of Dayton, Ohio, and Wash- 
ington, D. C., presents his case, his brief, 
his bill of particulars, showing how the 
errors of the Federal Trade Commission 
have injured business; what these errors 
are; how they can be corrected. 

. Mr. Toulmin writes in a swift-moving, 

ascinating style that cannot help but con- 
vince business men that they should join 
with Congress in demanding quick reforms 

; the Federal Trade Commission’s meth- 
ods. 

_Published by B. C. Forbes Publishing 

Company, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 32 pages—SO cents per copy. 





Texds—emrre i spirit AND EXTENT 
- and resources—is served in the east and 
the west and the south by operating 
companies of the Central and South 
West Utilities Company—a subsidiary of 
Middle West Utilities Company. 


PUBLIC UTILITY SERVICES ARE SUP- 
plied to 133 Texas communities by these 
companies, which are admirably located 
from an investment standpoint so that 
broad protection is gained from diversifi- 
cation. 


THESE COMPANIES ARE INTEGRAL 
parts of the greatest state in the Union 
and are integral parts of the Middle West 
Utilities Company, whose subsidiaries 
operate in 1,325 communities in 19 states. 


"MIDDLE WEST 


“UTILITIES COMPANY 
72 West Adams Street -Chicago 


Securities of the Middle West Utilities Company are ‘ist- 
ed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your invest- 
ment banker about the Preferred and Prior Lien issues. 
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Do the Bonds You Buy 
Increase in Safety 9 
Year by Year : 


MANY bonds are per- 
fectly safe as to pay- 
ment of both principal and 
interest. They are safe in 
the beginning and remain 
so throughout the life of 
the loan. But there are 
other bonds which actu- 
ally become safer year by 
year, due to the peculiar 
terms of issue. This pre- 
ferred type of bond is fully 
described in the book 
“The Increasing Safety of 
First Mortgage Bonds” 
sent free to any investor. 


| oe ha Mortgage Bonds 
offered by Caldwell &@ Com- 
pany embody definitely supe- 
rior features of safety combined 
with liberal interest rates made 
possible by the normally strong 
demand for money to finance 
the steady growth of prosper- 
ous Southern Cities. Let us send 

you the facts and figures. | | 









Send your 
name an 

Y address fora 
complimen- 
tary copy vf 
this book. 

















Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Southern Municipal, Corporation and 
First Mortgage Bonds 


670 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


Consolidated Stock Ex. of N. Y. 
74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 








Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request 
without obligation. 
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From Soup to Nuts—on a 
Business Basis 
(Continued from page 16) 


essential is accomplished, the entire 
program is enjoyed, and there is ample 
time left for dancing or other diversion. 
The old-fashioned banqueteer may be 
shocked at such a short program, but 
he will be in the minority. 

Careful analysis of this “Time Table” 
reveals some points that need further 
explanation. Note an interval of thirty 
minutes between the announced and the 
actual starting time. This cannot be 
avoided, as it takes time to assemble 
a crowd and if they are hurried at this 
point the desired air of sociability is 
marred. If you want to start a dinner 
at seven o’clock, announce it for six- 
thirty and then be prepared to start 
promptly as seven. 


Three Radical Departures 


You will note that thirty minutes is al- 
lowed for the meat course. This is long- 
er than is really necessary but there are 
several reasons for timing it this way. 
In the first place, this is the most so- 
ciable part of the meal—the prelim- 
inaries are out of the way, there has 
been some entertainment, and the guests 
have settled down to enjoy themselves. 
We are not trying to hurry them 
through this program; our only object 
in adopting this method is to keep things 
moving smoothly and save the guests 
from being bored. Moreover, if we 
have fallen behind in our schedule this 
is our chance to catch up. 

Observe three other radical departures 
from our old traditions. First, only five 
minutes are allowed for the president’s 
remarks; second, the same number is 
given the toastmaster ; third, there is only 
one speaker on the program and he is 
limited to forty minutes. He must be 
good to deserve this much. There will 
not be time for the re-telling of stale 
stories, there will be nothing to detract 
from the speaker and consequently he 
will most probably deliver an inspiring 
address which every one will enjoy. 


Miscellaneaus Hints 


Here are some miscellaneous hints 
about trifles, attention to which will 
lead to a perfect success: 

Unless the guest of honor is a very 
great man and unless you are going to 
open the evening by the national anthem, 
do not keep your people standing un- 
til every one is at his place. Let them 
sit down at once. 

Avoid confusion at the head table by 
having place cards. Avoid confusion at 
the other tables by not having place 
cards. Reservation by table number is 
sufficient. 

Do not use tall decorations on the 
table. Have one of the committee ac- 
company the head waiter when he 
“counts noses,” and avoid arguments. 

Have the tip money in dollar bills and 
give the entire amount to the head 
waiter before service is started. It does 
make a difference. 

Throughout the dinner have one of 
the committee circulate among the 
tables, ostensibly to visit, but actually to 
see that things are running smoothly. 
These workers can have their dinner 
later on. 

Any banquet which follows the simple, 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Find the Answer 
to these Questions 
—and you can have 


MORE MONEY... 





1. What would be your gain if you 
collected 8% on all the money you 
now have invested at 4% to 6%? 

It is figured out for you in om 
booklet, “‘2% to 4% Extra.” 


2. Why can you invest safely at 8% 
through the Trust Company of 
Florida? 

Five specific reasons are set forth 
in our pamphlet, ““Why Florida 
First Mortgage Investments 
Pay 8%.” 

3. What Personal financial plan will 

help you to advance most rapidly? 
Twelve separate plans are pre- 
sented in our booklet “How to 
Gain Independent Means and a 
Life Income.” 


These free booklets are the product 
of our years of experience in assisting 
investors everywhere to have more 
money. They will help you plan your 
investments and increase your finan- 
cial worth. Mail the coupon today. 


Write to 


"TRust CoMPANY or FLORIDA 


Paid-in Capital and Surplus *500,000 











MIAMI } FLORIDA 
Name 
Street 
City State 2024 

















| The 
COAL & IRON 
NATIONAL 


BANK 


of the City of New York 


Personal Service Headquar ters 




















“How to Keep Your Money and 

Make It Earn More,” by Herbert 

N. Casson, Will Help You Solve 
Your Problems 
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All of this stock has been sold 
New Issue : November 25, 1925 


$7,500,000 


Commercial Investment Trust Corporation 
614% First Preferred Stock 


(With Common Stock Purchase Warrants) 


Dividends cumulative. Preferred as to both assets and dividends. Par value $100. Redeemable (without surrender of Warrants) as a whole 
or in part on any dividend date at $110 per share and accrued dividends. Dividends payable January 1, April 1, July 1, and October 1, 
accruing from January 1, 1926. Central Union Trust Company of New York, Transfer Agent. The New York Trust Company, Registrar. 
The Corporation has agreed to make application to list this stock on the New York Stock Exchange. 





Each share will carry a Warrant (non-detachable prior to January 1, 1928) entitling the holder to subscribe 
for common stock at the rate of one share of common stock for each two shares of 644% First Preferred Stock; 
at $80 per share prior to January 1, 1928, thereafter at $90 per share prior to January 1, 1930, and thereafter 
at $100 per share prior to January 1, 1931. 





CAPITALIZATION AFTER THE PRESENT FINANCING 





Five Per Cent. Serial Gold Notes, due 1926—1930.......cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecccces $10,000,000 

First Preferred Stock (par value $100 per share) 
6%4%—Total to be authorized, $15,000,000; to be issued... .....cceccccccccccccccccsesecece $ 7,500,000 
7% —Total to be authorized, $12,500,000; now outstanding........cecccccccccccecsccesecs 5,640,000 
Total Vicst ‘Pechecced Beeck to be GutstenGag. so... ccvcccccccscccccscccsccccsccces $13,140,000 


Common Stock (no par value) 
Total to be authorized, 650,000 shares (of which 47,500 shares are to be 
reserved for issue on exercise of warrants) 
Now outstanding, 360,000 shares; to be issued, 82,000 shares—total, 
442,000 shares, book value, including surplus. ........cccescsececeses abe sseeseesebes es 14,000,017 


Harry Ittleson, Esq., President, has provided us with the following information: 


BUSINESS 


Commercial Investment Trust Corporation, through its subsidiaries, is engaged in a special field of banking, 
supplementing the usual functions of commercial banks. The business consists principally of financing manufac- 
turers and merchants through purchasing notes and accounts arising from-the sale of a large variety of nationally 
marketed products such as automobiles, electrical appliances and machinery. A considerable portion of the 
transactions differ from the usual bank loan or discount in that they represent the purchase of secured obliga- 
tions resulting from completed sales of merchandise in moderate amounts to a large number of purchasers 
throughout the United States and Canada. A number of leading automobile manufacturers have contracts under 
which they obtain the services of the corporation in assisting their dealers to finance purchases and sales of 
cars. These companies include the manufacturers of the following cars: Dodge, Willys-Overland and Willys- 
Knight, Nash, Paige-Jewett, Hupmobile, Chandler and Cleveland. The soundness of the corporation’s business 
is shown by the fact that total credit losses, not covered by indemnity bonds or insurance, for the period January 
1, 1916, to October 31, 1925, have amounted to less than % of 1% of the total volume of business during that 
period. 





MARKET EQUITY 


On the basis of current quotations of common stock on the New York Stock Exchange, the market equity 
for the First Preferred Stock (represented by. the common stock now outstanding, but not including common 
stock to be presently issued) amounts to more than $28,000,000. The corporation has heretofore paid regular 
dividends on its common stock at the rate of $2.50 per share per annum. At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors a dividend, at the rate of $3.60 per share per annum, was declared for the period from November 15, 
1925 to December 31, 1925, after which the dividend periods of the common stock will coincide with dividend 
periods of the First Preferred Stock. 

EARNINGS 

Operations have resulted in substantial earnings every year since the inception of the business in 1908. 

Consolidated net earnings, after taxes and all other charges, available for dividends, including earnings of 
subsidiaries on the basis of present ownership, as certified by Messrs. Touche, Niven & Co., have been as 


follows: 
SLAC is 25 by 5d eS ORS CERES. 19K E REGUS SEh Sond oahapeeeesess $507,762 
Si ia Noe es ae eeiaalieie ne ade eka de keegan od bike ee eae 574,764 
ENETES ci Ls nike bs pie vin GMMR ERA DAA DASE SER Awe DEO 1,088,462 
PE Aes ic Sinloe a a.ss th oss SOAs Awa PET OAs OAS OK ASE OSAdae 1,858,506 
NE eee being 1b 45:0 ets wigs 0 A aG SN Wo 4 SA SiS ie Sb ace 50 Wiaiaese SOLO EIS 2,275,146 
pig ee oc ee La rr rg 2,490,860 


~ 


Consolidated net earnings for the first ten months of 1925, adjusted only to give effect to a saving of interest 
(at the rate of 6% per annum) resulting from new capital, but without giving any other effect to the present 
financing, would amount to $3,010,444 or over 4 times dividend requirements for a like period on the total amount 
of First Preferred Stock to be outstanding upon completion of this financing. 





We offer this stock for delivery if, as and when issued and accepted by us, subject to the approval by stockholders of contemplated 
amendments to the certificate of incorporation, and subject to the 3 tia of legal matters by counsel. Common Stock Purchase 
Warrants will be attached to, and delivered with, Certificates for 6%2% First Preferred Stock as above stated. Deliveries will be made 
in the form of Interim Receipts of Dillon, Read & Co. on or about December 10, 1925. 


Price $99 per share and Accrued Dividend 


The corporation has agreed to pay an amount equal to interest at the rate of 644% per annum on the par value of 64% First 
Preferred nen cores a es Be i ee oe ee CS Se 


Further information is contained in a circular which may be had on request. 


Dillon, Read & Co. 


The statements herein have been accepted by us as accurate, but are in no event to be construed as representations by us. 
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different industries— 
from meat -smoking 
plants to steel mills 
—use gas or elec- 
tricity supplied by 
the Public Service 
Company of North- 
ern Illinois. 


This diversity of use 
insures a constant 
demand for the Com- 
pany’s service and 
a high load factor, 
thereby helping 
make its securities a 
notably sound in- 
vestment. 


Write for 
1925 Year Book 


PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


Serving 6,000 square miles —221 
cities and towns—with Gas 
or Electricity or both 
General Office:: 

72 West Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 














WAR NING 
MOTORISTS 


Don’t Start Vour Engine 
UNLESS Garage Windows 


or Doors Are Open 





All gasoline engines, when operating, gen- 
erate CARBON MONOXIDE GAS. This 
gas is an insidious and fatal poison. It 
is invisible, odorless, tasteless and non- 
riritant. A small quantity breathed into 
the lungs means almost immediate death. 


This can be averted only by 
fresh air—fresh air through open doors 
and open windows. 


e© warned yourself and warn 
po Rs against this danger from 
CARBON MONOXIDE GAS. 


Lire t+ “~* COMPANY 


A STRONG COMPANY. 


Over Sixty 
Years in Business. 


Liberal _as to Con- 


tract. Safe and Secure in Every Way. 
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From Soup to Nuts—on a 
Business Basis 
(Continued from page 70) 


fundamental rules we have been dis- 
cussing will be a success. In the same 
fashion, any dinner, luncheon, or church 
supper may be made enjoyable by ob- 
serving such of these principles as may 
apply to the case. Some of them should 
be in force at every function. 

For any public feast or festival it will 
pay to do these things: 

1.—Plan carefully. 

2.—Avoid misunderstandings. 
3.—Take nothing for granted. 
4.—Provide suitable entertainment. 
5.—Follow a schedule. 

6.—Cater to the majority. 
7.—Make it snappy. 

Most people who attend these gather- 
ings have no inclination to do anything 
on their own account. When they buy 
the tickets they feel that their part of 
the contract is fulfilled and that the 
handful of willing, hard working, faithful 
folks who constitute the nucleus of any 
worthy organization will provide food, 
inspiration, and entertainment. It is 
largely because human beings are made 
this way that some knowledge of how 
to handle them and please them is es- 
sential. 





Laundry Mergers Now Fore- 
cast by Bankers 


OLLOWING some recent large-scale 

mergers in the baking, ice cream, 
and dairy industries, it is predicted by 
bankers that the laundry industry will 
be the next to participate in the indus- 
trial consolidation movement generally 
sweeping the country. A Supreme Court 
decision in Louisiana has held that 
laundry combinations do not come with- 
in the scope of the Sherman Act and 
this has encouraged discussions incident 
to the consolidation of some major fac- 
tors in the business. 

According to Bonner, Brooks & Co., 
investment bankers of New York, “it 
is inevitable that in the very near fu- 
ture there will be a number of consol- 
idations and mergers of individual in- 
terests throughout the country that will 
ogerate to the mutual advantage of the 
public and the laundries involved.” 

The growth of the laundry business as 
an industry has escaped the notice of 
many people. The growth has been so 
rapid, it is said, that few realize that at 
the present time gross earnings are at 
the rate of $500,000,000 a year, and it 
is estimated that at the present rate 
‘earnings for 1930 will be double the 
gross mentioned, or a billion dollars a 
year. Gross earnings in 1920 were $270,- 
000,000, and by the end of 1924 they 
had risen to $440,000,000. In the last 
sixteen years the expansion in earn- 
ings has been over 500 per cent, accord- 
ing to analysis of Government Census 
figures. More than 2,000,000 families are 
now being served, exclusive of hotels, 
pullmans, restaurants, institutions, etc., 
which are also cared for. 





The Delco-Light Company of Day- 
ton, Ohio, manufacturers of Frigidaire 
and other Delco-Light products, an- 
nounces the establishment of a Public 
Utilities Division, at 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 
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»«+++When you have 

business in Los Angeles } 
transact it with this| 
large, strong bank.| 


... Every courtesy is 
extended to visitors. 
Free Information Bureau. 


FIFTH AND SPRING 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL BANK 


LOS ANGELES 











THE BACHE REVIEW 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 


Ten minutes a week spent in reading 
it will keep you posted on current 
events and their significance, enabling 
conclusions to be drawn by those in- 
terested. 


Sent for 3 months without charge. 





J. S. BACHE & CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York City 


























INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, November 25th, 1925. 
The Board of Directors have declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters per 
cent (134%) on the Cumulative 7% Preferred 
Stock of this Company, and a regular quarterly 
dividend of one and one-half per cent (1%4%) on 
the Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock of this Com- 
pany, for the current quarter, payable January 
15th, 1926, to helders of record at the close of 
business January 2nd, 1926. Checks will be 
mailed. Transfer books will not close. 
OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 





LEHIGH VALLEY COAL SALES o> 
New York, Nov. 25, 1925. 

The Board of Directors of the Lehick’ Valley 
Coal Sales Company have this day declared a 
dividend of Two Dollars per share, payable 
Jan. 2, 1926, to those stockholders of the Com- 
pany who are holders of full-share certificates 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
of stock, registered on the Company’s books at 
the close of business, Dec. 10, 1925. Checks will 


be — 
W. j. BURTON, Secretary and Treasurer. 





American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
Bell System 
145th Dividend 
The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dollars 
and Twenty-Five Cents ($2.25) per share will be 
paid on January 15, 1926, to stockholders of 


record at the close of business on December 
19, 1925. 


H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Gree use of gas and coke, 
rather than coal; much better light- 
ing of work places and homes, by elec- 
tricity; much more use of waterpower 
in the production of electric current; 
much better use of coal and oil for 
making steam and electric current; 
widespread pooling of electric trans- 
mission, to meet all fluctuations in local 
demands at minimum cost; pooling of 
gas pipe lines for the same purpose; 
steady improvements in the rolling 
stock of street railway companies; ex- 
tension of bus lines as auxiliaries for 
street railway companies, interurban 
lines, and steam railways—these are the 
principal objects or purposes actuating 
the leaders in the public utility busi- 
ness at present, with the large financial 
forces required for materializing the 
desired progress always very active, 
sometimes in the background but 
usually very openly. 


Water’s Full Value 


In connection with the development 
of waterpower, some attention is de- 
voted to the reforesting of denuded 
hillsides, with a view to equalizing the 
seasonal flow, and the combining of 
irrigation with power requirements, 
which was at first an active issue only 
in arid regions, is beginning to receive 
consideration also in semi-arid sections 
and even where: agriculture has pros- 
pered fairly without irrigation. The 
idea seems to be gaining ground that 
irrigation should be worth most where 
the land is highest in price and nearest 
to markets. Thus it is coming forward 
in public comments on the large plans 
for developing and consolidating the 
public utility interests of New Eng- 
land, though it is not recognized as 
important for the present, by the lead- 
ers. Still it should be noted perhaps 
that a question is coming up as to 
whether the control of water is worth 
more for power than for agriculture. 
The great dams and reservoirs which 
are built, under construction, or only 
planned, are of course equally necessary 
for either purpose. As irrigation would 
be wanted only for the Summer, the 
pooling of transmission lines and the 
capacity of the hydro-electric plants 
would probably not be affected seriously 
if agriculture demanded a direct share 
in the developments, in addition to the 
benefits arising from growth of indus- 
try and population. 

Another feature in the marshaling of 
the water resources which is not in the 
foreground relates to improvements in 
the quality of drinking water. New 
York City is intensely pleased with its 
exceptionally excellent water system, 
but little demand for a similar advantage 
has so far cropped out in minor cities 
and towns. Such a demand could be 
met much more economically, however, 
from the great reservoirs of the public 
utilities than without them, and would 

probably influence the earning capacity 


of ths utilities much more beneficially. 

From any point of view, the import- 
ance of the utilities becomes more im- 
pressive the more their possibilities are 
looked into. 

The latest report of the Federal Power 
Commission gives an idea of the rapid 
rate of expansion in public utility en- 
terprise, although new steam plants 
and gas works are not included in the 
survey and would make an equally im- 
posing showing. 

During the fiscal year of 1924 the 
Commission issued 18 permits and 53 
licenses for water power developments 
totaling 1,766,000 horsepower. On 
June 30, 1925, the permits num- 
bered 70, the licenses 180, and the 
horsepower 8,745,000, Eighty-eight 
projects involving 2,646,000 horsepower 
were completed or under construction. 
Since 1920 the waterpower in operation 
has been doubled, counting develop- 
ments reasonably sure of being com- 
pleted within a short time as well as 
those already put to work. 


Smoke and Light 


Gas, electricity, oil, and perfect com- 
bustion of coal combine in promising 
a smokeless city and country. The 
Bureau of Mines estimates that, at 
present, the property damage due to 
soot and coal fumes in American coal- 
burning cities amounts to $7.66 per 
capita per year. And the health au- 
thorities have another story asserting 
that tuberculosis and rickets are largely 
due to smoke pollution. 

“The gas industry is a century old,” 
writes Floyd W. Parsons, the editor 
of “Industrial Gas,” “but is just com- 
mencing to cast aside its swaddling 
clothes. Architects are only beginning 
to realize the folly of continuing to con- 
struct buildings around the one central 
idea of a fire and a great chimney.” 

Ward Harrison, an illuminating en- 

gineer, records in “Factory” that “a 
record of production in plants wherein 
modern lighting installations have been 
made shows an average production in- 
crease of 15 per cent.- at an average 
cost of less than 2 per cent. of the 
payroll, with one case where produc- 
tion was increased 35 per cent. at a 
cost of 5 per cent. of the. payroll.” 
_ He also notes that “15 per cent. of 
industrial accidents are due to bad 
lighting, according to a study of 91,000 
such accidents made by the Travelers 
Insurance Company” and that this com- 
putation is confirmed by the larger num- 
ber of accidents occurring during the 
Winter, each year, when the daylight 
hours are short. 

An example of great progress in street 
railway management is furnished by the 
Pittsburgh Railway Company, and the 
story of it is replete with interesting de- 
tails. An extract of it must be reserved 
for another week. It shows that street 
railway managers can do much for 


themselves by doing more for the public. 
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MONG dealers who sell tractors 

to farmers, the tractor school for 
the Winter at which charts and moving 
pictures make the advantages of power- 
farming clear, is. coming into favor, 
says the “Harvester World,” and is 
proving itself quite as useful for spread- 
ing information and facilitating sales 
as field demonstrations at other sea- 
sons of the year. More and more, pri- 
vate enterprise demonstrates the su- 
perior value of machinery for educa- 
tional work. 

A bill, to be known as the Porter bill, 
proposing an issue of $250,000,000 long- 
time Federal bonds to pay for more 
internal waterways will be placed before 
Congress with recommendation for 
passage by Dwight N. Davis, Secretary 
of War, General Taylor, head of army 
engineers, and Herbert Hoover, Secre- 
tary of Commerce. “It is of the utmost 
importance,” says Paul B. Clapp, assist- 
ant to Mr. Hoover in this line of proj- 
ects, “that we accomplish the earliest 
possible completion of the Mississippi 
system of waterways, in order that 
cheaper waterborne traffic in primary 
and bulk goods within this great mid- 
west area and in its egress to the sea, 
may contribute to restore its economic 
relationship to the rest of the country.” 
Now, if the railways or the automobile 
industry, or the two in combination, have 
any system of transportation to propose 
which would make it plain that internal 
waterways are in reality antiquated and 
bid in vain for patronage, the time for 
getting such a contention and the rea- 
sons for it before the public would seem 
to be at hand. 


Cars on Credit for Europe 


German inventors are reported to have 
devised a system by which the gas in 
a dirigible balloon may be heated by 
electricity to make the balloon rise with 
its load, while the subsequent cooling of 
the gas renders it possible to land with- 
out discharging or compressing any 
part of the gas, even though the load 
is reduced meanwhile by the consump- 
tion of fuel. But by the time when 
hurricanes shall have been reduced to 
innocuous desuetude, also, there will 
probably be a better way. 

The Commercial Investment Trust 
Corporation, whose plan for financing 
time sales now involves a business vol- 
ume of $140,000,000 for one year, is 
scheduled to invade Europe, largely with 
the object of facilitating the exports of 
American motor vehicles to be sold on 
credit abroad. 

Graham Brothers, truck manufac- 
turers, have been formally absorbed in 
the Dodge’ Brothers organization, 
with which they have been affiliated for 
some time. Ray A. Graham becomes 
general manager of Dodge Brothers, 
while Joseph B. and Robert C. Graham 
become directors. President Haynes 
Says that bus manufacture, as well as 
the large production of medium size 
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trucks, will be stressed in the new com- 
bination of forces. 

The highway department of Ohio is 
reported to have equipped several trucks 
with electro-magnets to pick up iron ob- 
jects from the roads. Five miles of road 
yielded 150 pounds of nails, spikes, and 
miscellany, and one of the vehicles 
brought home 603 pounds after one 
day’s work. Perhaps there is a pay- 
ing business here besides protection for 
tires, provided the incredible report is 
confirmed. 

Let’s see. Five miles is 26,400 feet. 
That makes it one pound of iron for 
every 176 feet. 


New Faith in Steam 


Cleveland announces a new manufac- 
ture of steam trucks, busses, and taxis. 
The Steam Appliance Corporation of 
America is to build the vehicles, and the 
steam engine is to be one which the 
Baker Motors, Inc., of Cleveland have 
been developing for the past two years 
at the plant of the Brown Hoisting Ma- 
chinery Company. G. A. Frantz, of 
Erie, Pa., president, and W. E. Baker, 
formerly of Erie, vice-president and 
chief engineer, are also the principal 
stockholders. Others interested are 
Charles A. Ogren, Waldo Sheldon, Har- 
vey W. Page, and Gardner B. Perry, all 
of New York, and Bernard Himrod, 
Paul W. McKay, and Silas Gault, of 
Erie, Pa. 

The steam engine cylinders will re- 
volve around a stationary shaft on the 
plan of a rotary airplane engine but 
within a stationary casing. The boiler, 
mentioned as a generator, and the burner 
are of the quick-action type—as were 
the semi-flash boilers of the discontinued 
White steam vehicles—and make steam 
from cold water in one to two minutes. 
Change-gear mechanism and self-starter 
are of course not needed. The fuel con- 
sumption and cost are estimated, from 
tests, to come much below these factors 
in gasoline car practice. The main ob- 
jects, on the whole, are low first cost, 
operating cost, and upkeep. A con- 
denser, similar to a radiator, is to be 
used, and the throttle may be operated 
by a pedal. The lighting of lamps and 
burner will be, it seems, by storage bat- 
tery charged from an electric generator 
operated by the steam engine. 

Slack civic order and a weak sense of 
responsibility in many persons are 
among the factors that make motor ac- 
cidents numerous and also lead to some 
of the crimes in which an automobile 
figures as the means for escape. How 
to catch an escaping car is therefore one 
of the live problems. Here is a sugges- 
tion for discussion. When a car is flee- 
ing from accident or crime, the police 
blows a special whistle, and all traffic 
stops. All police within hearing do 
the same. Not a car moves except per- 
haps the culprit’s. Then he is caught. 
And there would be an impressive 


demonstration and spectacle in the bar- 
gain.—M. C. K. 
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HILE many engage a dictator, 

when some difficulty arises, and 
sweeten the pill to themselves by call- 
ing this dictator doctor, engineer, law- 
yer, scientist, advertising expert, or 
whatever professional term fits the case, 
the executive who gains a name in busi- 
ness always rises to the occasion and 
becomes his own superman. For con- 
structive imagination and initiative he 
relies upon himself and his closest asso- 
ciates. Professional counsel is employed 
by him mainly for criticism. He is alert 
for errors. But industrial executives 
and inventors, when they are leaders, 
come first in cost-cutting. They blaze 
the new trails and furnish material for 
the professional men to work with. 
Like the big inventor, the executive 
must supply the fund of ideas. There i3 
no way around it. He must say the 
yes or no out of his own insight. He 
must make sure of his facts personally 
and work his problems out personally, 
and his great art must be to find the 
way of utilizing the work and insight 
of others so as to enable him to think 
right and decide quickly. Business 
must move. 


But he must not allow results in his 
plant to be dictated directly by any 
outsider, or completely even by any 
associate. 

That is the principle that makes an 
executive the superman in his own af- 
fairs, and the biggest consulting en- 
gineers bow to it, while the smaller 
ones deride it and fight it. 


Rules for Advertising 


These observations are caused by 
noticing that a committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
has been trying to formulate rules for 
the avoidance of waste in advertising, 
and that the important problems in- 
volved in special layout and design of 
industrial plants with a view to: facili- 
tating cost-cutting came before the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers at its annual meeting in New 
York, November 30 to December 4. 

Both these subjects are important and 
dificult, and the executive’s personal 
judgment on both of them is probably 
indispensable for getting the best pos- 
sible results in any individual instance, 
while general rules can say nothing 
nore than he knows beforehand if he 
is capable in a general way. They 
may serve to jog his memory, but they 
may also warp his mind, as no fixed 
‘ule can always picture true propor- 
tions in requirements that vary as the 
case varies. The committee on adver- 
‘ising, being composed of practical men, 
clearly saw and mentioned its difficul- 
ties, Being done with its rules, it said 
that “the less obvious wastes are in 
the aggregate far greater wastes,” and 
then pronounced the new rule that the 


.dvertising plan must be part of a selling 


plan. 


After intense cogitation on the sub- 
ject, not a single rule is discovered 
that is widely applicable and yet may 
not be judiciously set aside in many 
cases. Every now and then an execu- 
tive, with or without assistance, strikes 
a new paying vein in advertising his 
own product. Extreme care in wording 
and layout seems a good rule for ad- 
vertising, but frequently a quick in- 
spiration works out better. Good ad- 
vertising is usually easy to recognize 
when you see it—and that should lead 
to much trying and little theory—but 
perhaps it is just as satisfactory that 
advertising is not always good. That 
gives the man with the better product 
an advantage. He has something to 
say that he can live up to. 


Building Problems Are New 


With regard to layout and design of 
industrial plants with a view to cost- 
cutting, some of the statements which 
the engineers read or heard at their 
meeting demanded liberal co-operation 
between the owners or managers and 
the industrial engineer in charge of the 
layout and insisted on the latter be- 
coming familiar with the intended man- 
ufacturing processes, including the re- 
quired flow of materials and “types 
and capacities of the equipment to be 
used.” In a paper by Harold T. Moore, 
of Philadelphia, twelve rules were of- 
fered for the selection of a site and 
ten for plant design. The need of 
constructive imagination for getting the 
work done to best advantage was 
stressed. The conscientious engineer’s 
theoretical viewpoints were faithfully 
presented. And the industrial engineer 
was plainly picked to be the superman 
in the situation. 

While executives no doubt may read 
of these discussions more at length with 
some interest and benefit, when they 
are published, it may be questioned 
if they are fully up to date. There are 
some assumptions to the effect that 
the best means for securing efficiency 
for given conditions are pretty well 
established. And it is the essence of 
the cost-cutting movement that this as- 
sumption is far from being correct. 
Cost-cutting is in the inventive stage 
rather than in the engineering stage, 
especially so far as the relation to the 
layout and design of buildings is con- 
cerned. If the engineer accepts un- 
critically “the types and capacities of 
the equipment to be used,” particularly 
for effecting the flow of materials, as 
seems to be expected, he skips lightly 
by something that may be of the ut- 
most importance. It will not do to 
deal now with the efficiency ideas of 
ten years ago. And on this point the 
active intervention of the executive, in 

building design, is urgently wanted 

He may need buildings in which the 
flow of materials costs next to nothing, 
and in which the rote can be per- 
fect at all hours.—M. C. 
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dence in First Mortgages and First Mort- 
gage Bonds secured by income producing 
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1925 Record Year for Building Despite High Costs 
—Tendency of Rents Downward 


By R. D. 


Wr a year this has been in the 
building industry! To start with 
there was a- general hesitancy in new 
forward construction contracts. This 
unwillingness to plunge into an unchart- 
ed sea, as it were, was due in part to 
the fact that an enormous program of 
construction had been followed since 
1920 and the start of the year found 
many who believed that the top had been 
reached. 

In the first quarter of 1925, the sharp 
drop in contracts in the New York Dis- 
trict was hailed as the forerunner of a 
general decline in activity. The expira- 
tion of the tax-exempt privilege is now 
thought to have been the reason. In 
other years this helped to stimulate 
Spring building to such an extent that 
very high totals were recorded. These 
now appear to have been abnormal. In 
other sections of the country construc- 
tion continued at a high rate and made 
up to some extent at least for the lower 
rate recorded in the New York district. 

Fgures for the second and third quar- 
ters show that the volume had gained 
momentum and was well ahead of sim- 
ilar periods of 1923 and 1924. Even the 
New York district showed a total both 
in volume and value somewhat above the 
corresponding period of last year. 

Where will it end—and when? 

It would seem that the record break- 
ing pace that has been followed since 
1921 should catch up with the demand 
before long. Maybe it has already, but 
from the attitude expressed by many 
real estate men it would seem that we 
still have quite a program before us if 
we are to bring the housing situation to 
the point where the law of supply and 
demand balances. 


Maxwell 


The writer, and he has not been alone 
in his conclusions, has maintained that 
the peak of the housing demand in the 
higher priced apartments and houses 
was reached some time ago. In this con- 
nection the following statement recently 
issued by a large and well known brok- 
erage firm in New York City should 
prove of interest: 

“In the last three years 12,000,000 
square feet of new floor space has been 
added to the midtown business district. 
Surely those who urge the unabated con- 
tinuance of the present building pro- 
gram are ignorant of the real facts. If 
they had taken the pains to make a 
careful appraisal of vacant areas, they 
would realize that their philosophy did 
not serve the interest of the real estate 
community. For even real estate cannot 
escape the inevitable effects of the eco- 
nomic law of supply and demand. 

“A careful survey of vacancies made 
since last March, after the February 
renting season was over, revealed a va- 
cancy of nearly 11,000,000 square feet 
in the midtown fireproof sprinklered 
buildings. This was an increase of 6,- 
000,000 square feet over the year be- 
fore, and after making due allowance for 
the normal expansion in business, this 
space will undoubtedly be increased by 
another 3,000,000 square feet before next 
February.” 

The above statement was made by the 
head of Spear & Company, and while 
it applies to’. New York City only, it is 
the writer’s belief that an analysis of 
office space in other cities will yield sub- 
stantially the same results. 

At the present time the most pressing 
need is for moderate priced housing 
facilities. Some attempts have been 
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made during the present year to con- 
struct dwellings to rent at a figure witi- 
in the means of the ordinary wage earn- 
er, but these attempts have been spo- 
radic and have not as yet made any ap- 
preciable impression, and insofar as the 
prospective tenant is concerned he is still 
faced with the problem of paying out a 
large percentage of his weekly income 
in the form of rent. 

So far this year statistics indicate that 
declines in rentals have-taken place in 
one class of residence—the high price 
class. Usually a decline would indicate 
the approaching end of the shortage. 
However, to arrive at any definite con- 
clusion all classes of dwellings and rent 
levels have to be taken into considera- 
tion. A decline in one class reduces the 
average of the whole but has very little 
effect on the rentals of the other 
classes. In New York City, for ex- 
ample, the general index for rents indi- 
cates that the trend has turned down- 
ward. Analysis reveals, however, that 
the rents prevailing in the higher price 
levels reached their maximum some time 
ago and since that time have been slow- 
ly declining. On the other hand, rentals 
prevailing in the lower price levels have 
shown a tendency to rise. It will be 
seen, therefore, that any attempt to ar- 
rive at a definite conclusion as to the 
future trend of construction is difficult. 

In spite of the fact that building costs 
have been high, abnormally so in many 
instances, construction has gone ahead. 
The prospect of lower rentals seems to 
have had no effect. High costs have, 
however, acted somewhat as a deter- 
rent in the investment of capital in resi- 
dence building designed for the wage 
earner of limited capacity. 

It now seems likely that the year will 
close with all records broken. In fur- 
therance of this we find that in many 
sections builders are planning to work 
all Winter. General contractors are 
taking advantage of open weather to 
hasten excavation and foundation work 
so they may be fortified against snow 
and unusual cold snaps. 

Many of them have contrived novel 


ARMOUR 
Dividends 


The following dividends have 
been declared by the Directors of 
Armour and Company 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 
DELAWARE 


Dividends of 50c. a share on the 
Class “A” Common Stocks pay- 
able January 2nd, 1926, to stock- 
holders of record, December 10th, 
1925. 

The usual quarterly dividend 
(134%) on the preferred stock 
payable January 2nd, 1926, to 


stockholders of record December 
10th, 1925. 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 
ILLINOIS 


The usual quarterly dividend 
(14%) on the preferred stock 
payable January 2nd, 1926, to 
stockholders of record December 
10th, 1925. 
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and efficient means of protecting work- 
ers during cold spells through heating 
methods, wind shields and fires to main- 
tain the easy handling of materials that 
would otherwise freeze or harden. 

In real estate finance the outstanding 
feature of the year has been the pro- 
motion of better building by the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate 
Boards. At a meeting held in Chicago 
recently it was stated a committee was 
to be formed, the purpose of which was 
to prepare construction and housing 
standards by means of which structures 
may be classified; to formulate these 
standards, when prepared, into a report 
to be submitted to the various organi- 
zations interested; to suggest to organi- 
zations and institutions represented the 
practical means by which the. standards 
can be made applicable in the financing, 
buying.and construction of real estate 
improvements, and to suggest other ways 
and means by which better building may 
be encouraged. 

When these standards have been for- 
mulated it is believed that they will be 
used by insurance companies, banks and 
building and loan associations as a basis 
for classifying properties for the purpose 
of determining the size of loans to be 
made and by real estate boards through- 
out the country as a basis for classify- 
ing the property for advertising and for 
sale. 

In the writer’s opinion, the formula- 
tion of definite standards would con- 
stitute a long step forward in the con- 
struction field. Mortgage bond houses 
have in many instances instructed their 
architects to conform as closely as ad- 
visable to standards which have been 
worked out in advance and which ex- 
perience has proved to be adequate to 
meet the necessary requirements and 
protect the investor as well as the own- 
er. If others would follow such a po- 
licy there would not be so many un- 
profitable ventures and _ construction 
would be on a much sounder basis than 
much of it is at present. The time is 
gone when any kind of a structure will 
prove to be a _ paying proposition. 
Waste in construction must be elim- 
inated. Labor, supplies and capital must 
be coordinated. Careful planning will 
do all these things. And more, it will 
insure a better home and a profitable 
return on the investment. 





S. B. Hunt, formerly a vice-president, 
has been named vice-president and 
treasurer of the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey, succeeding George H. 
Jones, recently elected chairman of the 
board. 








EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the In- 
quiry Department for infor- 
mation and opinions con- 
cerning investments. The 
fee is $2 for each security, 
or $5 for three. Letters 
should be addressed to 


Inquiry Department, 


Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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What of the 


RAILS? 


In our analysis of rail 
stocks we explain why 
this group is in a long 
pull buying position, and 
recommend six stocks 
from the list that are in 
line for immediate ad- 


vances. 


Included also in this 
survey are a few stocks 
in the Steel, Oil, Rubber, 
and Copper groups that 
the recent declines have 
made attractive. 


ComplimentaryCopy Sent Free 


Your inquiry will never bring a salesman. 





TrecmaniSurvey 


Nottingham Bldg., F-48, Boston, Mass. 


Please send free the survey offered 
ve. 
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Sure Profits 
—Share In Them 


Large and growing profits are 
certain for the national chain 
of subsidiary offices which 
furnish earnings for: 


PROT SHARING Bonne 


As far back as the history of 
the present company goes, 
Profit Sharing has been paid 
regularly each year to bond- 
holders, in addition to 7% bond 
interest. 





MITTIN 








This year’s business is phe- 
nomenal. Next year will be 
still better. Profit Sharing 
Bonds were never so attractive 
as they are today. 


CLIP THIS COUPON 


Clarence Hodson s Ch 


SPECIALIZE IN SOUND ccmsing 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


135 Broadway 


tt 


New York 
Send me Circular B-280 
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~-FIORIDA 
Statistics 


Whether buying or sell- 
ing you ought to check 
up your views on Florida 
with statistics on general 
business conditions. 

Those interested in definite 
data on fundamental eco- 


nomic trends in Florida and 
elsewhere, should write us for 


particulars. 
Babson’s R . Div. 24 
‘Babson Park Massachusetts 


LARGEST 6TATISTICAL 
COMMUNITY IN AMERICA 


Basson’ PORTS 
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A Real Estate 
Bond Market 


6 to 8% 





We offer First Mortgage Real 
Estate Bonds issued by the lead- 
ing mortgage houses at prices to 
yield up to 8%. 

Some guaranteed — others legal for 
trust funds, to net over 7%. 


Write for current list of 
offerings and our “BOND 
DIGEST” DA. Mailed free. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
REAL ESTATE BONDS 
all issues 
Bought and Sold 





Bond Exchange Corporation 
of NEW YORK 


Seventy-four Broadway 
NEW YORK 


Hanover 7702 | 


























A Successful Method 
of 


Operating in Stocks 


If you mention Forbes Magazine, 
we will send particulars without 
obligation on your part. 


GIBSON & McELROY 
53 Park Place New York City 
Note: We have no solicitors or agents 
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, we” 
“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 


copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used, 








His Son Was Smart 

“Yes,” said the busy barber, never too 
busy to talk, “my son is smart, I tell 
you. He won’t work steady but he 
learns quick. I sent him to high school 
and he learned so fast that at the end 
of the first year the superintendent told 
him he need not attend any more. Then 
I got him into the Army. He enlisted 
for three years but learned so fast he 
didn’t have to stay but two years. It 
says right on his discharge papers, ‘For 
good of the service.’”—$5 prize to H. L. 
Hines, Springfield, Mass. . 


* * * 
Serving the People 
“Why was Senator Doormat re- 


elected to Congress?” 

“He’s the man who made the motion 
to adjourn at the last session.”—Amer- 
ican Legion Weekly. 

* * * 
A Deal in Futures 


Young Wilkins, who was of very lim- 
ited means, presented the minister, after 
the wedding ceremony, with a couple of 
frayed bank notes and some _ loose 
change, saying: “I’m sorry, parson, but 
this is all I’ve got.” Then, observing 
the faint look. of disappointment which 
the poor parson was unable to restrain, 
he added hastily: “But if we have any 
children, we will send them to Sunday- 
school.”—Prize of “Forbes Epigrams” to 
S. W. Few, Apalachee, Ga. 

** * 
A Chinese Application 

A Chinese newspaper contains the fol- 
lowing advertisement for work: 

“Sir—I am Wong. I can drive a type- 
writer with good noise and my English 
is great. My last job has left itself from 
me for good reason that the large man 


is dead. It was on account of no fault 
of mine. So, honorable sirs, what about 
it? If I can be of big use to you, I 


will arrive on some date that you should 
guess.”—The Red Seal. 
* * * 
Down With Capital 

“Do you believe in capital punish- 
ment?” 

“Certainly,” replied the walking dele- 
gate for the Dumb-bells’ Union, “the 
working man won’t get no justice till 
capital is punished.” 

* * &* 
Nothing Else Mattered 


Porter—“This train goes to Buffalo 
and points East.” 

Old Lady—“Well, I want a train that 
goes to Pittsburgh and I don’t care which 
way it points.”—Everybody’s. 

* * * 
Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 
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Buy “Shares 
in America” 


$85. 


(or multiples thereof) 














will purchase participating owner- 
-. - twenty-four. —— 2 
di -paying _ railroads, 
utilities, SS iesitials and Standard 
Oils including 
New York Central 
Am. Telephone & Telegraph 
United States Steel 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
ured by deposit with Chatham 
—= National Bank and Trust 
Company, Trustee. 
Average yield over 
six year period 
about 9% 


Send for Circular F.B.S.15 











THROCKMORTON & CO. 
100 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Telephone Rector 1060 








Get Our Analysis 
he GAS Industry 


demonsttating by facts, figures and 
tts the new investment advan- 
tages of this century old Public 
ty. Send for your copy today. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 


COMPANY 
72 West Adams Street, Chicago 


St. Louis Louisville 
Milwaukee Indianapolis 


Weekly 


Market Letter 
Sent on Request 








Members N. Y. Stockh Exchange 


25 Broad St., New York 


























Swift & Company 
Union Stock Yards, 


Dividend No. 160 
Dividend of TWO DOLLARS ($2.00) per share 
on the capital stock of Swift & Company, wilk 
be paid on January 1, 1926, te stockholders of 
record, December 10, 1925, as shown on the. 
books of the Company. 5 

On accountof annual meeting, stock transfer 
books will be closed from Dec. 11, 1925, to Jan. 
7, 1926, both inclusive. 


C. A. PEACOCK. Secretary _ 





BIG 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


$400 MACHINE EARNED $5040 IN ONE 
year. $240 machine earned $1448. $160 
machine earned $2160. Many machines in 
St. Louis earning annually about $4000. 
One man installed about 300 machines. 
Responsible company offers exclusive ad- 
vertising proposition. Unlimited possi- 
bilities. Protected territory. $1000 te $3000 
investment Experience 


required. un- 
necessary. 
NATIONAL KEI-LAC CO. 
334 N. 19th St. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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